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PREFACE 
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magazines for permission to reprint articles that have 
appeared in their pages : 
To The Modern Churchman for 
“ Christian Reunion from the Quaker Stand- 
point.”’ 
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““ George Fox and Christian Theology.” 
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GEORGE FOX AND CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 


AN attempt to set forth the Theology of George Fox 
would resemble the celebrated chapter on Snakes in 
Iceland : ‘“‘ There are no snakes in Iceland.” Neither 
of the words “ Theology’ and “Divinity” is to be 
found in the Index to the Cambridge or the Ellwood 
edition of his Journal; he rarely used either.!_ His 
education, from the scholastic standpoint, was very 
imperfect ; he read little except the Bible (which, 
however, he is said to have known almost by heart) ; 
and he had been unfortunate in his intercourse with 
theologians—not one of whom, during his early years 
of deep inward distress, had been able to “‘ speak to 
his condition.”’ Before light came to him, he records 
how ‘the Lord opened to me that being bred at 
Oxford or Cambridge was not enough to fit and 
qualify men to be ministers of Christ ; and I wondered 
at it, because it was the common belief of the people.”’ 
When at last the clouds rolled away, in 1647, it seemed 


1The only instance I have discovered of the use of the word 
“divinity ’’ is in the Ellwood Journal (Bicentenary Edition) p. 29, 
(Tercentenary Edition, p. 17): “‘ The Lord opened to me three 
things, relating to those three great professions in the world, physic, 
divinity (so called), and law.” 
I 
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to him that what man could not do God Himself had 
done: ‘‘ I heard a voice which said, ‘ There is One, 
even Christ Jesus, that can speak to thy condition ’ ; 
and when I heard it, my heart did leap forjoy.”’ From 
that time onwards the centre of his teaching was 
that ‘‘ God (or Christ) is come to teach His people 
Himself,” and that therefore they have no need of 
divines to instruct them. He simply assured his 
hearers that God had met him, and that what he had 
found they could find also; that to every man God 
was speaking in the depth of his own soul, if only he 
would listen and obey. What Harnack says of Jesus 
Christ might be truly said of Fox: “ Individual 
religious life was what he wanted to kindle and what 
he did kindle ; it is his peculiar greatness to have led 
men to God, so that they may thenceforth live their 
own life with Him.’’! 

Of the “ Children of the Light,’’ whom Fox gathered 
round him, and who became the pioneers of the Quaker 
movement, some had already discovered this direct 
and personal relation to God before they met him ; 
others through his help became not only Seekers but 
happy Finders. Some of them were men and women 
of little learning; others, on the contrary, were 
already preachers, and versed in the theology of the 
day. But they all agreed with Fox that Christianity 
was not a scheme of doctrine to be believed, but an 
experience to be entered into, and a life to be lived ; 
and they tended, therefore, to regard Theology as a 
collection of “ notions ” of no importance, and possibly 

1 What is Christianity ? Pp. 11-12. 
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even a hindrance, to the religious life. Fox himself 
appears to have known nothing of Church history ; 
both he and his friends, to whom the Sun of Righteous- 
ness had arisen with healing in his wings, regarded the 
Christian centuries since the first as merely a ‘‘ dark 
night of apostasy.’”’ In comparison with the Light 
that they felt shining in their own souls, and the path 
of obedience which it required of them, the age-long 
disputes of Churchmen on points of doctrine seemed to 
them of no account. In 1650 Fox was taken before 
the magistrates at Derby for preaching in a “ steeple 
house”’ after the regular preacher had closed his 
sermon, and he writes: “I told them all their preach- 
ing, baptism and sacrifices would never sanctify 
them ; and bid them look unto Christ in them, and 
not unto men ; for it is Christ that sanctifies. Then 
they ran into many words ; but I told them they were 
not to dispute of God and Christ, but to obey Him.”} 
This is characteristic and significant. 

If we are to judge rightly of the severe terms in 
which Fox and his friends speak of the theologians 
of their time, we must remember that the intense 
vitality of the first Reformation days had departed, 
and that the preaching that prevailed was mainly of 
the hard Calvinistic type. The God of the Puritan 
pulpits was a Being in whom it must have been difficult 
indeed to discern the lineaments of “‘ The Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’”’ He was a Terror, whose 
arbitrary decree had irrevocably predestined a great 


1 Journal, Bicentenary Edition, Vol. I., p. 50. (It is from this 
edition that quotations are made.) 
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part of the human race to eternal torments. ‘‘ The 
doctrine of reprobation,”’ as Westcott wrote,? “ was 
then commonly preached with a crude violence which 
shook the very foundations of morality.’’ Moreover, 
God was not a God at hand, but One afar off: He had 
prisoned Himself in a book to which no page had been 
added for fifteen hundred years; all the knowledge 
men now had of Him was bound within the covers of 
the Bible. It was against this gloomy creed that 
Fox came with his message of a God who was close to 
men, still speaking to them as in the days of prophets 
and apostles, teaching, leading and controlling them 
by His Spirit in their own hearts. The Bible was not 
the only fount of truth, for the same Spirit that 
inspired it was still at work, and only as men were 
enlightened by that Spirit could they understand or 
use the Bible aright. This last had been Luther’s 
conviction, and it had been expressed (with caution) 
in the Reformed Confessions of Faith; but it had 
been largely overlooked and forgotten. There can 
be no doubt that to most of Fox’s converts the assur- 
ance of a God who was in direct touch with their own 
souls was a joyful discovery that transformed their 
lives, and that it is this discovery which explains their 
attitude towards the Bible and theology. 

If we try to place Fox’s religion in relation to the 
three main streams of influence that had united to 
form the Christianity of Europe—those contributed 
by the Hebrews, the Greeks, and the Latins—it is 
to the first of these that it most naturally belongs. 

* Social Aspects of Christianity, ‘‘ The Quakers,” p. 127. 
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He and his followers were not concerned to under- 
stand intellectually the nature of God or of the world, 
nor to construct an organization of “‘ faith and order ”’ 
that should hold the Christian world together by law 
and government. William Penn afterwards called |, 
the Quaker movement “Primitive Christianity 
Revived,” and the description seems apt enough. It 
was an attempt to recover the freedom and spontaneity 
of New Testament Christianity in the days before 
the Hebraism of the first followers of Jesus had 
been philosophized by the Greeks or imperialized by 
the Romans. Its ethical interest was as strong as 
that of the Old Testament. In his early days of 
darkness Fox felt the burden of his people’s sins (he 
rarely speaks of his own), as crushingly as did Hosea 
or Jeremiah ; the experiences of the prophets were 
repeated in his life ; at times, after strenuous labours 
and sufferings, he would be laid aside for weeks 
together in spiritual conflict with powers of darkness. 
His main desire was that the life of God, the God of 
perfect holiness, should enter and dominate the lives 
of men. Hence he had no use for ideas of “ justifica- 
tion ” that made practical righteousness a by-product, 
or notions of Atonement which left men morally where 
they were. There could be no justification which was 
not also sanctification, no Atonement that did not 
bring men really into union with God. It was this 
overmastering ethical passion that separated Fox and 
his followers not only from orthodox Calvinism, but 
from the “ Ranters”’ of his day, with whom they 
were often confounded. 
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But the Quaker movement was not a mere reaction 
to Hebraic modes of life and thought. In the writings 
of Fox and his followers the evangelical note is strong 
and clear. Their Christianity was saved by their 
implicit acceptance of the Light within them as the 
Spirit of the living Christ, who had fulfilled His 
promise that He would not leave His people orphaned. 
It was this, together with the sanity and sobriety of 
Fox’s character, that preserved them from the 
extravagances of the Ranters, whose Pantheism tended 
to break down moral distinctions. Following the 
Light meant something very different from wandering 
in one’s own will, in the delusion that this will would 
necessarily be the will of God. The Light was the 
light of “ Truth,” which was one; and its identifica- 
tion with the Spirit of Christ meant that He was 
seeking to reproduce His own life and spirit in the 
lives of His disciples. The character of Jesus, there- 
fore, presented a definite moral standard, but a 
standard that could only be attained through personal 
experience of His life in the soul. Fox aimed at 
building up a society which should be, like the early 
Church, the fellowship of an inspired people, each 
member of which was ideally as truly in touch with 
the Spirit of God as were prophets and apostles. It 
held, with the orthodox, that “holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost”; it 
differed from them in believing that inspiration had 
never ceased, but that the Spirit had now been poured 
out on “ all flesh.”’ 


To most of the theologians of the time, even to 
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saintly men like Richard Baxter (who, curiously 
enough, seems never to mention Fox), the Quaker 
movement appeared mere heresy and religious anar-, 
chism, threatening the whole fabric of organized 
Christianity. The Church invoked the secular arm, 
and, not content with argument and vituperation, 
sought (in the words of Hudibras)— 
“ To prove its doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks.” 


The Quakers suffered fierce persecution as blasphemers, 
mainly on the grounds that by their assertion of the 
Light in all men they made Christ and His salvation 
needless ; that by refusing to call the Bible the ‘‘ Word 
of God” and make it the final “rule”’ of faith and 
practice, they left every man to believe and act as was 
right in his own eyes; that they denied the Trinity, 
and the humanity of the Son of God; and that they 
held up to men the delusive standard of “‘ perfection ” 
in this life. These charges, we note, were theological ; 
rumours of immorality were freely circulated, but 
such accusations rarely or never reached the Courts. 
In the history of the Christian Church such persecu- 
tion has usually been the lot of those who have tried 


1Some of the worst sufferings of the Quakers were for offences 
against neither accepted beliefs nor customary moral standards : 
such as refusal to take an oath, and persistence in wearing their 
hats, even in courts of justice. The first was due to their high 
standard of truthfulness; the second to their refusal to render 
certain persons an honour which they held to be due to God alone. 
Fox himself had his imprisonment at Derby (1650-51) increased 
because he refused to serve in the Parliamentary army. (Journal, 
Vol. I., pp. 63-73.) 
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to recover the spirit of early Christianity. In his 
books, Studies in Mystical Religion and Spiritual 
Reformers, Dr. Rufus Jones, seeking to trace the 
spiritual antecedents of the Quaker movement, has 
shown how a “ mystical ’’ element has persisted, deep 
down in the hearts of Christian believers, acting as a 
ferment in individual lives, and ever and anon 
breaking through the crust of credal and institutional 
religion, with a fresh upspringing of the living waters 
of first-hand acquaintance with God or Christ. For 
the most part these movements, from Montanism 
downwards, have by the organized Church been 
trampled on as “heresy,” and often almost extin- 
guished. The experience of George Fox did but 
repeat that which many reformers had passed 
through, but he knew little or nothing of such move- 
ments, and if they affected him at all it would seem to 
have been subconsciously. 

The early years of the Quaker movement, from 1650 
onwards, saw a vast output of controversial literature. 
Books and pamphlets were issued in streams by Fox 
and his friends, attacking the Puritan ministers as 
false prophets and Antichrists.1 To these some of 
them, notably Richard Baxter and John Bunyan, 
replied with equal vigour, charging the Quakers with 
being the real Antichrists ; and such charges Fox and 
Burrough answered, in 1659, by a portentous volume, 
“ The Great Mistery of the Great Whore,’’ containing 
replies to about one hundred books and papers issued 


* For some of the titles see Braithwaite, Beginnings of Quakerism, 
pp. 280 ff. 
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against Friends. The verbal controversy continued 
for many years, but it is now, of course, of only 
antiquarian interest. It does not really throw much 
light on the theological position of the Quakers, beyond 
the central principles that salvation is an inward 
work wrought by Christ in the soul of man, and that 
the Spirit, not the Bible, is the primary source of his 
knowledge of the truth. 

In addition to such controversial writings, the 
Quakers were accustomed, from very early days, to 
put out more formal and positive declarations of their 
religious belief, to prove unfounded the attacks on 
their Christianity. In the earliest of these of which 
evidence exists Fox himself had no hand. It was an 
outcome of the terrible persecution in New England, 
in which four Friends suffered martyrdom on Boston 
Common as heretics and blasphemers. The authors 
were three Friends who had been subjected to severe 
whipping and rigorous imprisonment, and they issued 
it from Boston prisonin 1657. Itisrather surprisingly 
orthodox in tone,! stating belief in God the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, in His Son who was born 
of the Virgin and suffered for our offences, in the 
Holy Spirit who inspired the Scriptures, and so 
forth. These points of agreement with the prevailing 
theology are stated first, and only later, in a passage 
of exhortation, is there allusion to the peculiar 
Quaker doctrine of the Light. 

Better known is the Letter addressed to the 

11t is printed in full in Bowden, History of Friends in America, 
Vol. L., pp. 90-93. 
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Governor of Barbadoes by Fox and others in 1671, 
which begins: ‘‘ Whereas many scandalous lies and 
slanders have been cast upon us, to render us odious, 
as that we deny God, and Christ Jesus, and the 
Scriptures of Truth. -. . .’'- Like the ‘other, it 3s 
entirely orthodox in tone, so far as its positive state- 
ments go, though it makes no mention of belief in 
the Trinity! or in the total depravity of man, and 
holds (of course) to the Lutheran view that Christ 
died for the sins of all men and not of the elect only. 
It has often been quoted as if it were a complete 
declaration of Quaker belief; but, as Rufus Jones 
points out, ‘‘it is not that, for it deals only slightly 
and feebly with the distinctive truth of the Quaker 
message ; itisrather what it claims to be—a document 
to clear Friends of slander and heresy on points 
of catholic, i.e., universal, Christianity.’? 

Two years after Fox’s death in 1691, a more elabor- 
ate document was drawn up by George Whitehead, 
and issued by Friends in London, to set forth their 
position in answer to charges of heterodoxy brought 
against them by George Keith, a Scotchman, and one 
of the few learned divines who joined the Quakers. 
He had been a fervent follower of Fox, a companion 
of Penn and Barclay, and had suffered persecution 
with the rest; but he came to think their views 

1 The Quakers had no use for a developed doctrine of the Trinity, 
regarding it as an intellectual notion not to be found in the New 
Testament. In speaking of God, they freely used the terms 
“ Father,” “‘ Son,” and “ Spirit,’’ but they found no New Testament 


warrant for thinking of distinct ‘‘ Persons.” 
2 The Quakers in the American Colonies, pp. 111-112. 
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unsound, and ended as a clergyman in the Anglican 
Church. In this declaration of 1693, which is 
printed at length in Sewel’s History of the Quakers,} 
both strains of teaching—the evangelical and the 
mystical—are set side by side, but without any 
adequate attempt to reconcile them. 

In mentioning the Keith controversy I have passed 
beyond the lifetime of George Fox; but it seems 
needful for our subject to examine some of the effects 
of his personality and his work on his companions 
and successors, and how they supplemented and 
developed, and perhaps modified, his teaching. He 
had, as has been said above, drawn them into accept- 
ance not of a theological system, but of an experience 
and a life. But, just as the new experience of God 
which glows in the pages of the New Testament 
formed the raw material for a theology—and would 
inevitably have led to attempts to formulate and 
explain it, even had there been no Greeks among the 
early converts—so the second generation of the 
Quakers found themselves faced with questions to 
which they were compelled to try to find answers. 
Chief among these questions was this: What was this 
Light that they perceived in their souls, lighting up 
their whole inner being with new certainty of God and 
His truth, and how was it related to His historical 
revelation of Himself in Jesus Christ ? 

In the attempt to find an answer they were severely 
handicapped by their rooted dislike and distrust of 


1 Third Edition, Vol. II., pp. 542-555. 
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theology. Most of them felt the Light within them 
so superior, as a spiritual and moral guide, to any 
conclusions they could reach by thought, that they 
were inclined to disparage any use of Reason in 
relation to spiritual things. They feared to use their 
minds freely, lest their own thoughts should block 
the shining of the Light. I am dealing now, in the 
main, with Isaac Penington, William Penn and 
Robert Barclay, who took the Jead in the attempt to 
state the Quaker position in terms that would reach 
the ordinary educated Christian. In this they were 
gravely hampered both by the philosophic dualism of 
the day, which separated by a rigid wall the natural 
from the supernatural the human from the Divine ; 
and by the dogma, which some of them at any rate 
accepted without question from their religious en- 
vironment, that man was totally lost and his nature 
wholly corrupted by the Fall. The Light in their 
souls they must regard as either purely natural and 
human, or else as wholly supernatural and Divine ; 
and, in so far as they held that man by nature was 
totally corrupt, they found themselves driven to the 
latter alternative. 

In the theological field the same dualism gravely 
hindered the finding of a satisfactory answer to the 
question of the relation between the Christ within and 
the Christ of history, and why, if He was present in all 
human souls, His coming in the flesh was needed. 
It is quite safe to say that neither Fox nor any of his 
true followers ever thought of denying the reality 


1 See below, Essay II., pp. 82, 29. 
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of the Incarnation ; but with most of them it lay in 
the background of their thoughts. When some of 
them did begin to ponder its problems, led by Pening- 
ton, they had recourse to a doctrine akin to that of 
Apollinarius'—that a Divine soul (the Eternal Christ) 
inhabited for a time a human body (that of Jesus), 
and would also inhabit His faithful and obedient 
disciples. It is obvious that this theory does not 
preserve the unity of the Divine and the human in 
Christ’s person, nor the unity of personality in our- 
selves. It takes no account of the human mind of 
Jesus, and gives no answer to the question whether, 
or in what sense, His mind was the mind of God. 
Nor does it contemplate the development of our 
minds into instruments that can think the thoughts 
of God, into means of His self-expression and self- 
manifestation. It assumes that if the Divine is to 
express itself in us, the human mind and all its 
thoughts must be suppressed and kept in subjection. 

Barclay (following Keith) hints at another theory. 
The Light or Seed of God he calls vehiculum Det, 
a phrase which with marvellous exegesis he deduces 
from Cant. iii. 9, ‘‘ King Solomon made himself a 
chariot of the wood of Lebanon.” “ By this Seed, 
Grace and Word of God, and Light wherewith every- 
one is enlightened, we understand a spiritual, heavenly 
and invisible Principle, in which God as Father, Son 
and Spirit dwells: a measure of which Divine and 
glorious life is in all men as a Seed, which of its own 


1 Though Barclay explicitly rejects this (Apol. Prop. vi., §. 13). 
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nature draws, invites and inclines us to God ; and this 
some call vehiculum Dei, or the spiritual body of 
Christ, the flesh and blood of Christ, which came down 
from heaven, of which all the saints do feed, and are 
thereby nourished unto eternal life.”1 Barclay’s 
reason for thus reducing the Inward Light to a 
“principle ’’ was undoubtedly to avoid the charge, 
which had been freely made against the Quakers, 
that by saying Christ dwelt in them they made 
themselves His equals. ‘‘ For, though we affirm that 
Christ dwells in us, yet not immediately but mediately, 
as He is in that Seed which is in us; whereas He, to 
wit the Eternal Word, which was with God and was 
God, dwelt immediately in that holy man.” 

All this, like so much more theologising, served a 
temporary purpose but has no lasting validity. It 
must be freely admitted that the Quakers did not 
succeed in formulating a theology that could do 
justice to the reality of their experience. And the 
imperfection of their Christology was one cause of the 
disaster known as the “ Hicksite’ separation, which 
in the nineteenth century almost destroyed the Society 
of Friends in America.? It hastened an Evangelical 
reaction on both sides of the Atlantic, which, while it 
awakened the Society out of its period of Quietism, 

1 Apology, Prop. vi., 13. The conception had been used by others. 
Dr. Rufus Jones states that the above passage can be exactly 
paralleled in the writings of Schwenckfeld (1489-1562). See 
Spiritual Reformers, p. 346. 

2 For this see Rufus Jones, Latey Periods of Quakerism, Vol. I., 


ch, xii., and my Swarthmore Lecture, The Historic and the Inward 
Christ, pp. 58-63. 
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very largely obscured its special witness to the world— 
its testimony to a Divine Light in every man. 

It is a comfort to turn from this, for a moment, to 
some of George Fox’s thoughts concerning the central 
theme of Christianity—the Cross of Christ. For him 
and his friends, as has been said above, Atonement 
was no transaction, carried on outside a man, like 
paying his debts or enduring his punishment, which 
left his heart unchanged. Fox constantly expressed 
his sense of the inward nature of Atonement in his 
favourite sentence, ‘‘ The Cross is the Power of God.”’ 
““ Now ye that know the power of God and are come to 
it— which is the Cross of Christ, that crucifies you to 
the state that Adam and Eve were in in the fall, and 
so to the world—by this power of God ye come to see 
the state they were in before they fell, which power 
of God is the Cross, in which stands the everlasting 
glory; which brings up into the righteousness, 
holiness and image of God, and crucifies to the 
unrighteousness, unholiness and image of Satan.’’! 
The Cross is no “‘ dead fact stranded on the shore of 
the oblivious years,’ but is to be a living experience 
deep in the heart of the believer, and changing his 
whole life. ‘‘ You that know the power and feel the 
power, you feel the Cross of Christ, you feel the Gospel, 
which is the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth.’ All real experience of the Cross 
must lead, he thought, to the same way of life that 
brought the Master there—to the way of humility 
and non-resistance, of overcoming evil by the sole force 
of love and goodness. To Fox it seemed that a high 


1 Journal, Vol. I., p. 345. ? Ditto, Vol. I., p. r9gt. 
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profession of Christianity often went with a way of 
life in flagrant opposition to this. He writes to the 
persecutors: ‘‘ Your fruits have manifested that you 
are not of this (wisdom from above) ; and so out of the 
power of God which is the Cross of Christ ; for you are 
found in the world, out of the power of God, out of the 
Cross of Christ, persecuting.’’? 

This I believe to have been, next to the affirmation 
of the Light within, the deepest and most fruitful 
thing the Quakers had to say ; and on this they were 
all agreed. It lies at the root of their opposition to 
War, little as this has been understood; and it is a 
thought to which the Christian Church seems to be 
slowly awakening. Almost all recent studies of the 
Atonement are far nearer to the thoughts struck out 
by Fox, on the basis of his own experience, than to 
those of his Puritan opponents. And there are many 
to-day who would agree with him that the way of the 
Cross is God’s way of overcoming evil, and that it 
must be man’s way too. 

I conclude, then, that George Fox was a true 
pioneer in religion, but only indirectly in theology. 
His central assurance of the Light within, and his 
consequent basing of all religious beliefs on experience 
and not on either authority or reason, certainly seems 
to anticipate much of the thought of reformers like 
Schleiermacher and Ritschl, who have done much to 
transform the theology of Christendom. But the task 
of building up a satisfying philosophy of the Light of 
Christ in the soul of man is one to which the followers 
of Fox have still to set their minds. 

1 Journal, Vol. I p. 312. 


ai 
THE USE OF THE MIND IN RELIGION! 


WE stand as a Council for encouraging a more free use 
of the Intellect in relation to religious truth than has 
been usual in the Society of Friends, and perhaps in 
most other Christian bodies. In so far as these 
other bodies have aimed at the training and equipment 
of a separated class of preachers, they have of course 
done more to provide for the use of the mind in regard 
to certain aspects of religious truth than we can hope, 
or even desire, todo. But this has been for the few 
—whereas our aim is to open the way for the intellec- 
tual study of religion to all our members, and to others, 
who are able and willing to avail themselves of the 
opportunity. In this we are, I think, really pioneers ; 
and the response we have won, especially in the 
attraction of the group of colleges that now clusters 
round Woodbrooke, seems to show that we have met 
a need which is beginning to be felt. 

The main question I wish us to consider is this: 
Is it wise and right and safe—is it in the best interests 
of the young people who gather here—thus to en- 
courage everyone who desires to do so, and can find 

1 Presidential address, delivered to the Woodbrooke Council, 
June 13th, 1924. 
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the means, freely to apply his (or her) intellectual 
powers to religious subjects? This is by no means 
such a dead issue as it might perhaps be thought. 
At least there are certain considerations, which appear 
to me to be of weight, which we ought to keep in 
mind. 

(x) In the first place, every one must recognize 
the psychological contrast between the Thought- 
process, whereby we become convinced of truth 
intellectually, and the Faith-process by which we may 
become convinced of the reality of God and of life in 
relation to Him. The Intellect is usually, and with 
some justice, regarded as cold, discriminating, critical. 
It weighs evidence with care, and guards itself against 
belief until the facts compel it; if the evidence 
appears to be conflicting, it suspends judgment. 
Faith, on the other hand, is much more akin to our 
perception of beauty and worth in nature, in personal 
character, or in a work of art. It is receptive rather 
than critical; and, while itself much more than a 
feeling or emotion, it is, like our esthetic judgments, 
closely attended by emotion. It does not hold itself 
off in critical doubt, but longs to “‘ let itself go”’ in 
the warmth of adoration. Consequently, we can well 
understand why intellectual scrutiny has often been 
regarded as an enemy to religious insight and experi- 
ence. At the same time, the contrast may easily 
be pushed too far. For intellectual Truth, like 
Beauty and Goodness, is one of the ultimate values of 
life ; and there is in some of the best minds an ardour 
for knowledge, and an emotion accompanying a new 
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discovery, which is not inferior to moral and esthetic 
passion. Moreover, we cannot pursue these final 
values in rigid separation from one another. Dis- 
interestedness, an ethical quality, is needed for the 
pursuit of truth ; and it is not a mere metaphor when 
a simple mathematical demonstration is described as 
“ beautiful.” 

(2) Secondly, there is much evidence to show that 
the intellectual process, if it is not inspired and 
controlled by the other values of life, is often des- 
tructive of ultimate beliefs. We need not follow 
Mr. Benjamin Kidd, when in his Social Evolution he 
tried to prove that Reason is essentially and neces- 
sarily destructive, and that human society is only built 
up and held together by “‘ non-rational sanctions,” 
such as he believed Religion to supply. He certainly 
intended to serve the cause of religion; but I douht 
very much whether anyone really does so by trying 
to prove it irrational, or by using reason to depreciate 
reason. Without making this mistake, we should 
bear in mind how often the thought-process has 
ended in scepticism—not alone in ancient Greece but 
in modern Europe—that is, in the doubt whether 
anything can be known concerning the deepest 
realities and values of life. This has been abundantly 
recognized, even by non-Christian writers. George 
Henry Lewes devoted a great part of his History of 
Philosophy to exhibiting this defect, and to exploiting 
it in the interest of the positivism of Auguste Comte 
(which of course is not philosophy at all, but science 
blended with a somewhat sentimental worship of 
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man). We are not in the least depreciating the 
achievements of the intellect in its own sphere— 
that of ascertaining what is, or truth of fact— 
when we offer a caution about trusting the pure 
thought-process to give us assurance in the field of 
ultimate reality, which is of the nature of value quite 
as much as it is of bare fact. The intellect alone will 
not assure us of what ought to be, and what is most 
worthy of our love. Apparently it was not evolved 
for performing that function.? 

(3) A further point arises if we consider for a 
moment the nature of the Christian religion: the 
question whether essential Christianity should be 
regarded as predominantly a product of the Hebrew 
genius for morality and religion, or of Greek devotion 
to philosophy. Irecently heard an address of extreme 
interest by Mr. Edwyn Bevan (whose book on Hellen- 
ism and Christianity will be known to many), main- 
taining the former view, and, as I thought, success- 
fully. Christianity arose as a purely Hebrew Gospel ; 
our Lord Himself and all the New Testament writers 
were Jews. But as it spread through the Greco- 
Roman world it became fused with Hellenic elements. 
Its growing Sacramentalism undoubtedly owed much 
to the Greek mystery religions ; the development of 
its creeds was the work of Greek philosophic thinkers. 
We may doubt whether Christianity could have been 


+ This was written before I had read Dr. Rudolf Otto’s book, 
The Idea of the Holy, which has been so excellently translated into 
English by our Secretary, John W. Harvey. I hope to make 
further allusion to it later in this Essay. 
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raised from the position of an obscure Jewish sect to 
that of a world religion without undergoing something 
of this process of Hellenisation ; yet in fact it was 
entirely transformed. M:. Bevan, however, stated 
his belief that, in spite of this transformation, its 
essential spirit remained Hebraic and not Hellenic. 
The Greeks sought for God as an explanation of the 
world, of that which ts, and this search tends to issue 
in a pantheism where moral distinctions often 
disappear, and human personality is lost. The 
Hebrews sought for God as the embodiment of the 
moral ideal, of that which ought to be. As regards 
the world-process, even the loftiest Greek philosophy, 
that of the Stoics, was compelled to regard it as an 
unending round, moving to no end. The Hebrews 
on the other hand saw in it a series of mighty acts of 
God, whose righteous purpose, a great consummation 
in the future, was being accomplished through it. 
The Christian view of God and the world Mr. Bevan 
believed to be essentially Hebrew and not Greek. 
Our rationalisms are Greek, our pantheisms are Greek 
or Oriental; but our Christianity, with its trans- 
cendent and yet immanent God who enters the time 
process, reveals Himself in great events, and dignifies 
human personality by taking its own nature upon 
Him, is Hebrew at the core. 

The point of all this is to suggest the caution that 
the Greek mind within us needs to be kept in its 
proper place. 

(4) Still another caution comes before us when we 
look a little further at the process whereby Chris- 
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tianity was Hellenized. One of the most important 
stages in that process was the conflict with Gnosticism 
in the second century. To the Gnostic thinkers 
Christianity was a philosophy and little more; its 
essential content was certain ideas of an esoteric 
character, which only the few could understand. 
Irenzeus and the other Fathers of the second century, 
who rightly judged that Gnosticism was leading 
Christians away from their real centre, and embarking 
them on a sea of idle and barren speculation, seem to 
have yielded on the main ground—letting it pass that 
Christianity was essentially a system of ideas, but one 
that they could guarantee to be true instead of false. 
For this guarantee, no doubt, they trusted to a great 
event in history, the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, 
and to the “rule of faith’ which He was supposed 
to have committed to His Apostles; but the fact 
remains that the whole conception of Christianity was 
intellectualized. The creed-makers of the fourth and 
fifth centuries all appear to have assumed without 
question that what makes a Christian is correct 
thoughts about God and Christ; they ruthlessly cut 
off from the Church all whose ideas or expressions on 
these matters appeared to them imperfect ; and the 
process of intellectualizing Christianity culminates in 
the Athanasian Creed, with its ‘‘ Whoever will be 
saved must think thus of the Trinity.” An intellectual 
definition was made central for Christianity, and this 
notion for fifteen hundred years held almost undis- 
puted sway. 

A recent writer, Georges Berguer, of the University 
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of Geneva, in the opening pages of his book Some 
Aspects of the Life of Jesus, states that down to the 
time of Schleiermacher, early in the nineteenth 
century, the universal conception of Christianity 
(except in the minds of a few mystics) was that it and 
all other religions consisted of ‘“‘an assemblage of 
truths or errors, which reveal themselves as true or 
false to an intelligence that is sufficiently skilled to 
judgethem.” This, hesays,is the dogmatic conception 
of religion ; and “it remains that of the great mass 
of the people ; it is undoubtedly still maintained by 
many ministers and preachers’”’; and “it is res- 
ponsible for the ruin of many sincere lives which have 
run aground on this rock of intellectualism in the 
sphere of religion.” (pp. 5, 6.) The purpose of his 
book, which I commend, is to put the study of 
Christianity on a sounder basis, by applying to it the 
methods of psychology, and the knowledge of human 
personality which this study has begun to obtain. 
Jesus, he says, ‘‘ did not introduce, it was not his 
mission to introduce, new ideas; what he brought 
was new life, which is a very different matter ’’ (p. 
195). I mention this to show that our dogmatic 
orthodoxies on the one hand, as well as our rational- 
isms and pantheisms on the other, result from giving 
the human intellect an undue place in religion. 
Alike in orthodox and in unorthodox circles, the view 
has prevailed, and still prevails in too large measure, 
that religion is a matter of correct thinking. The 
old-fashioned Unitarian devoted his main efforts to 
proving wrong the orthodox doctrines of the Trinity 
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and the Incarnation; and, while strong on ethics, 
often missed the central Christian experience of finding 
God in Jesus Christ. The Theosophists (some of 
them at any rate) take as their motto “ There is no 
Religion higher than Truth.’”’ This is magnificent if 
only a wide enough meaning is given to the word 
“ Truth,’”’? as that which wins assent from the whole 
of a rightly-constituted personality; it may be 
grievously misleading if the application of the word 
is narrowed to Truth of fact with which the intellect 
can deal, and is not extended to truth of ethical and 
esthetic value, and to the making of these values 
real. 

Such are, very briefly, some of the considerations 
that face us when we begin to think of the use of the 
mind in religion. They suggest that other powers 
than the intellect are vitally concerned with the 
control and direction of our highest life; and that, 
if these powers are not allowed to function as they 
ought, we may easily miss our goal. At this point I 
must briefly notice a possible and very reasonable 
objection. Is it not either a foolish paradox or a 
piece of confused thinking to trace to a common 
source—Greek intellectualism—such opposites as 
rationalism and dogmatic orthodoxy ? The answer is 
that I have omitted to notice what was probably the 
chief factor in building up the dogmatic system of the 
church—one that was neither Greek nor Hebrew— 
the Roman conception of Authority. The Romans 
had no iove for pure thought, and little capacity for 
it ; their minds ran to law and order and government. 
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It was the Greek mind that thought out the Creeds ; 
it was the Roman that tried to hold the church 
together by enforcing on it a uniform belief through 
the penalty of excommunication. From the time 
when, under Constantine, this policy came into full 
operation, the Christian mind was put in prison. 
Within the limits of the ecclesiastical formule it was 
free to think, but it must not stray beyond them. 
Within the bounds of orthodoxy there was in the 
Catholic Church much acute thinking, as by the 
Schoolmen of the middle ages, but always under a 
rigid censorship. The Renaissance, and still more 
the Reformation, began to break down the authority 
of the Church ; but in the Latin countries the Church 
remained dominant, and free thought became non- 
Christian. Even Descartes, as a loyal Catholic, 
remembering the condemnation of Galileo, did not 
venture openly to support by his theory of ‘‘ vortices ”’ 
the Copernican conception of the universe, but gave 
it out merely as an interesting hypothesis of what 
might have been. In northern and western Europe, 
where the Reformation took root, the despotic author- 
ity of the Church was soon replaced by another, that 
of the letter of Scripture ; and here also the human 
mind was largely fettered. It was not only in the 
Latin countries that the free thinker became, in 
common parlance, identical with the atheist. The 
notion that Christianity consists of certain beliefs, 
formulated intellectually, I take to have been essen- 
tially Greek ; the idea of securing the unity of the 
Church by enforcing on it a uniform system of 
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belief and practice I believe to have been essentially 
Roman. 


I pass on now to consider, with somewhat greater 
fulness, the experience of the Society of Friends as 
regards the use of the intellect in religion. It may, 
I think, be said with justice that George Fox and his 
friends were forerunners of Schleiermacher and 
Ritschl in nineteenth-century Germany in_ their 
revolt against the dogmatic conception of religion ; 
for they insisted that Christianity was not in essence 
a doctrine to be believed, but an experience to be 
entered into and a life to be lived. Whether M. 
Berguer was aware of their protest against the dry 
and intellectual theologizing of their day (into which 
the Reformation movement had largely degenerated), 
I do not know. If he was, he probably classed them 
with the other mystics who, as he says, from time to 
time in the history of the Church have stood for a 
deeper and more vital conception. 

William Penn, as we know, described the Quaker 
movement as “ Primitive Christianity Revived ’’— 
a description which seems apt enough. I have already 
suggested that the Christianity of the first century 
was essentially Hebraic in its quality rather than 
Hellenic: its chief interest being, not the abstract 
nature of God or the universe, but the bringing of 
human life into conformity with God’s will. The 
ethical passion of the early Friends was that of the 
first Christians and of the Hebrew prophets before 
them. It made them relatively indifferent to other 
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_ values like art and philosophy. We might perhaps 
_ without serious inaccuracy describe Quakerism as a 
recovery of Hebrew prophetism, reinforced by the 
Christian mysticism of Paul and “ John,” and 
enlarged by their universalism. It was, of course, no 
mere reaction to Hebraic modes of life and thought. 
Its evangelical note is strong and clear; and this I 
believe to be due to the fact that George Fox and his 
friends, like the early Christians before them, identified 
the Light which had arisen in their souls with the 
living Spirit of Jesus Christ their Master. It was this 
that supplied them with the antidote against “‘ Ranter- 
ism.” The living Spirit of Jesus, reproduced in them, 
provided at once a definite moral standard and the 
inward motive for striving afterit. They were never 
unwilling to reply to the many attacks on their 
Christianity by setting down, as occasion required, 
their Christian beliefs; and these statements (with 
the exception of a formulated doctrine of the Trinity) 
usually ran on quite orthodox lines. But if anyone 
began, as George Keith did about the time of Fox’s 
death, to make such statements the essence of Chris- 
tianity, he was described as having ‘‘run out into 
notions,’ because he seemed to be making Christianity 
an intellectual or dogmatic system and not a new 
spiritual life. The root and essence of Christianity 
was an experience, and a following, of the Light of 
Christ in the soul—a bent or attitude of the human 
spirit in relation to God, which involved all its highest 
powers of will and affection, and not merely, or 
mainly, the desire for true statements about the 
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nature and relations of God, Christ, and the human 
soul. Reception and following of the Light involved 
much more than the mind; but I do not find that 
George Fox and his first followers ever consciously 
or intentionally depreciated the use of the mind in 
spiritual concerns, or gave out that it had no place 
at all. 

Among the dogmas of the Christianity then 
generally accepted as orthodox there was one that 
certainly did tend to represent the human mind as 
incapable of dealing with ‘“ Divine truth ’’—that of 
total human depravity. The mind of man, with all 
his other “‘ natural ’’ faculties, was supposed to have 
been totally ruined and corrupted by the Fall, so that 
its exercise could only lead him astray from God. 
According to the Westminster Confession (vi. 2 and 
3) our first parents by their sin became “ wholly 
defiled in all the faculties and parts of soul and body,” 
and this entire corruption was “ conveyed to all their 
posterity.” Did the early Quakers hold this gloomy 
doctrine of human nature ?—which, by the way, is 
quite contrary to some of the plainest teaching of our 
Lord in the Gospels. It might be assumed that their 
undoubted belief in the Light of Christ in the souls of 
all men left no place for the notion that man was 
totally depraved. The doctrine is not mentioned in 
their early declarations of faith, and I cannot find it in 
any of the writings of George Fox. But Isaac 
Penington certainly carried it with him through all 
the sphitual clouds and darkness out of which he 
emerged into the light ; and it lay deep in the sub- 
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consciousness of Robert Barclay the Scotchman. 
“Man,” says Isaac Penington, “ by nature is dead 
in trespasses and sins ; quite dead, and his conscience 
wholly dark. That which giveth him the sense of his 
death, and of his darkness, must be another thing than 
his nature, even the light of the Spirit of Christ.’’ 
And Barclay, in the Apology, is equally emphatic. 
“We cannot suppose that men, who are come of 
Adam naturally, can have any good thing in their 
nature as belonging to it.’”* Neither Adam nor his 
posterity has “ any will or light capable to give him 
knowledge in spiritual things’’; for ‘‘ whatsoever 
real good any man doth, it proceedeth not from his 
nature, as he is man, or the seed of Adam, but from 
the seed of God in him, as a new visitation of life, in 
order to bring him out of this natural condition.’ 
He goes on to argue that the Light or Seed in the soul of 
man is a different ‘‘ Substance” altogether from 
himself: it is like a candle placed in a lantern, or 
like a medicine, which is quite different from a 
condition of health in the man himself. He does not 
deny ‘‘ that man, as he is a rational creature, hath 
reason as a natural faculty of the soul, by which he 
can discern the things that are rational’’; and says, 
“we look upon reason as fit to order and rule man in 
things natural.” (Why it should be so, if totally 
corrupted, he does not make clear.) But it cannot 


1From ‘‘ The Scattered Sheep sought after,” in Works (Third 
Edition, 1784), Vol. I., p. 117. 

2 Apology, Prop. iv., §2. 

3 Ditto. 
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deal rightly with things that are spiritual: ‘“‘ the great 
cause of the apostasy hath been that man hath sought 
to fathom the things of God in and by this natural 
and rational principle, and to build up a religion in it, 
neglecting and overlooking this principle and seed of 
God in the heart.’ 

It is clear that Barclay had a sense of what I have 
already tried to indicate—that Christianity had been 
from very early days intellectualized, and its true 
character obscured; but we cannot possibly follow 
him when he makes the Light of God in the soul, 
which is for him the only organ by which man can 
reach a real knowledge of Divine truth, something 
altogether non-rational and non-human. How can a 
man exercise a faculty which is not Azs at all—which 
is not a part of his real nature ?? 

In this Barclay was misled by other causes than his 
acceptance of the dogma of total human depravity. 
There was an almost total ignorance of Psychology 
in that century ; and there was the presence of a 
philosophy, largely sub-conscious, which divided up 
the world of experience into two compartments, 
separated by a rigid wall—the natural and the 
supernatural or spiritual, the purely human and the 
Divine. This was part of the seventeenth-century 

1 Apology, Prop. v., vi., § 16. 

* There was considerable danger in a theory which held that a 
man might rightly use his own powers for success in business or a 
profession, but that attainment of the life with God depended on a 
supernatural gift. The inevitable tendency of such a doctrine was 


to separate religion from ordinary life and make it unnatural—a 
mistake against which George Fox’s whole life was a protest. 
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environment, which the Quakers never transcended. 
They were wholly unable to think of a Reason in man 
that was not merely human but also Divine, a natural 
faculty that was also spiritual. If man was totally 
corrupted by the Fall, the Light in his soul could not be 
any part of his nature, it must be a supernatural 
agency, as separate from himself as a candle is from 
the lantern that contains it. On Barclay’s theory, 
which became the accepted view of the Society of 
Friends, the mind of man was incapable of instruction 
in the things of God; only a supernatural faculty 
would bring him knowledge of God and order his life 
therein. 

The consequences to the Society of Friends of this 
failure to transcend the “‘ dualism”’ of their early days 
have been, it is not too much to say, disastrous. Dr. 
Rufus Jones has shown this with much clearness and 
power in his introduction to W. C. Braithwaite’s 
Second Period of Quakerism, and also in his own Later 
Peviods, and I need not go over the whole ground. 
The Light of Christ in the soul was so interpreted as 
to make any use of the natural powers of man in 
spiritual things a hindrance to its shining. Man 
“the creature’? must remain passive, quiescent, 
suppressed, he must cease to think or act, in order 
that God might be free to work in him. This is the 
main root of the Quietism that settled down on the 
society in the eighteenth century, of its failure to 
provide religious education for its members, of its 
weakness in ministry. It is, I believe, the chief 
explanation of the disappointments of our history. 
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No religious body ought to expect to move the world 
if it holds cheap the mind of man.? 


I do not think it can be said that the Friends of 
the seventeenth century could not possibly have risen 
above the dualism of the time, which so sharply 
divided the natural from the spiritual and the human 
from the Divine. At any rate there was a small body 
of men in that century, akin in many of their thoughts 
to the Quakers, who did in part succeed in transcend- 
ing it ; and I think it may help us in the consideration 
of this subject to glance at them and their work. I 
mean the ‘“‘ Cambridge Platonists.”’ 

Through all the stormy middle years of the seven- 
teenth century a small band of devoted religious 
teachers at Emmanuel and Christ’s Colleges, Cam- 
bridge, while keeping aloof from the fierce political 
controversies of their time, were upholding, from 
within the Anglican communion, a type of religion as 
a thing of life and reality rather than of dogma, 
which was in many ways strikingly similar to that of 
the Quakers. The best known names among them 
are Benjamin Whichcote (1609-1683), John Smith 
(born in 1618 and died in 1652 at the early age of 35), 
and Henry More (1614-1687). Influenced by them, 
and in general sympathy with them, was John Norris 
of Oxford (afterwards rector of Bemerton, near 
Salisbury), one of the most learned philosophers of 
the day, who developed a type of pantheistic idealism 
akin to that of Spinoza and Malebranche. They 

1 For this see, further, Essay ilii., PP. 63, 64. 
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stood midway between the fierce Puritans and 
Prelatists of the time, and, as Burnet says (in his 
History of my own Time), ‘“‘ declared against super- 
stition on the one hand and ‘enthusiasm’ on the 
other.”” Consequently they came to be known by 
partisans on either side as ‘‘ Latitudinarians,”’ and 
were freely charged with being Unitarians and even 
Atheists. None of them seems to have had much 
intercourse with Friends except Henry More and John 
Norris. Henry More was the spiritual instructor of © 
Lady Conway of Ragley in Worcestershire, who to 
his deep regret joined the Quakers under the influence 
of Barclay; and John Norris, shortly before Fox’s 
death, engaged in a sharp controversy with Friends 
which is of great interest. 

Their thoughts were influenced to some extent by 
the Arminianism which had spread from Holland 
into England towards the end of the previous century, 
and which found more acceptance in Anglican circles 
than among the Presbyterians and Independents, 
who for the most part remained rigidly Calvinistic. 
But a still deeper influence upon them was that of the 
Italian Renaissance, with its recovery of the writings 
of Plato, and of the Neoplatonism of Plotinus, which 
was being studied at Cambridge by 1633. In these 
writings they found a philosophy which enabled them 
to set forth Christianity as essentially a religion of 
personal experience, based upon a Divine light in the 
soul. While many of their expressions are strikingly 
similar to some of those used by the Quakers, they 
differ widely from the Friends in approaching these 
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questions from the side of philosophy—a thing that 
no Quaker of the time, so far as I am aware, ever 
attempted todo. They were, however, very far from 
desiring to resolve Christianity into mere philosophy. 
Burnet testifies to the depth of their religious life as 
well as to their learning, and to the remarkable 
influence for good which they exercised over many 
of the young men at Cambridge. “It is,” says 
Rufus Jones, “ their constant assertion that nothing 
is more intrinsically vational than religion, and they 
focus all their energies to make this point clear and 
evident.”! They opposed at once the materialism 
of Hobbes, and the “ vast clocklike mechanism”’ to 
which Descartes had reduced the material universe. 
“They set themselves, in contrast, to produce a 
religious philosophy which would guarantee freedom, 
would give wider scope for the inner life, would show 
the kinship of God and man, and put morality and 
religion—to their minds for ever one and inseparable 
—on a foundation as immovable as the pillars of the 
universe.’”? 

The phrase “‘ the kinship of God and man”’ well 
expresses their central thought. Of course they did 
not hold the orthodox doctrine of total human de- 
pravity through the Fall. Sin for them was not 
natural but unnatural. ‘“‘ Nothing of the natural 
state,’”’ says Whichcote, “‘is base or vile . . . For our 
Saviour Himself took flesh and blood... . That which 
is vile, base and filthy is unnatural, and depends upon 


ce 


1 Spiritual Reformers, p. 290. 
2 Ditto, p. 201. 
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unnatural use and degenerate practice.’’ ‘‘ There is 
nothing in the world that hath more of God in it 
than man hath.’? A passage of Scripture to which 
these men often refer is Prov. xx. 27, “ The spirit of 
man is the candle of the Lord.’’ They never suggest, 
as Barclay does, that the natural spirit of man is 
one “‘substance,’”’ and the candle of the Lord quite 
another. The Light in the soul of man is at once 
natural and supernatural. God has implanted in all 
men, says Whichcote, “a seed of a deiform nature,” 
or in More’s phrase “a Divine sagacity,’’ which 
naturally embraces truth as soon as it is presented. 
“The mind makes no more resistance to truth,” says 
Whichcote, “‘ than the air does to light.”” “‘ There is 
light enough of God in the world, if the eye of our 
minds were but fitted to receive it and let it in. . 
God is only absent to them that are indisposed and 
disaffected. For a man cannot open his eye, nor lend 
his ear, but everything will declare more or less of 
God. Itis our fault that we are estranged from Him ; 
for God does not withdraw Himself from us, unless 
we first leave Him.” ? 

This is the language of the mystics generally, and it 
may be enough to show that these men did not shut 
their eyes to the reality of sin and the need for 
redemption. But, with the Quakers, they urged with 
the utmost insistence that redemption must be an 
inward work, changing man himself into the image 


1 Quoted in Seventeenth Century Men of Latitude, by Edward A, 
George, p79. 
2 Ditto, pp. 77, 78. 
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of God in and for which he was created, and no mere 
“transaction’’ carried on outside himself. Real 
religion is a ‘‘ nativity from above,’’ to use another 
of Whichcote’s phrases. It is a mere legal religion, 
says John Smith, that makes the Gospel something 
“‘ propounded for us merely to believe,” or as “a 
covering to wrap up our foul deformities and filthy 
vices in.”! ‘‘ Spiritual life comes from God’s breath 
within us, and from the formation of Christ within the 
soul.” Itis no system of Divinity, it isa seed of God, 
a principle of life working in man’s spirit. 

Thus, from the side of the Platonic and Neo- 
platonic philosophy, these men reached thoughts 
about the real nature of Christianity practically 
identical with those which, at the same time, George 
Fox and his first ‘‘ pioneers of Truth” arrived at 
through personal experience. Experience of the 
Light in their souls, and obedience to it, had brought 
these first Quakers into possession of a vital truth 
which the orthodoxy of the day ignored and even 
denied ; and it was not until some of their thoughtful 
and educated converts, like Penn and Penington 
and Barclay, began to try to express it in quasi- 
philosophical language, and to meet the objections to 
it raised from the side of orthodoxy, that they 
got into trouble about ‘“nature.’’ Their idea of 
“nature,’’ as something wholly undivine, made it 
seem essential that they should place the Light in a 
world above nature. Had they been acquainted 
with such thoughts as those of the Cambridge Platon- 


1 Spiritual Refoymers, pp. 309, 310. 
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ists, and could the two streams have united that 
were both making for spiritual religion and a true 
and deeper understanding of Christianity, the history 
of the Society of Friends and its influence in the world 
might have been very different from what it has 
been. 

The real nature of the divergence between the two 
streams is well illustrated by the controversy between 
John Norris and an educated Quaker, one Richard 
Vickris, to which I alluded before. Ina book Reason 
and Religion, issued in 1689 but written at Oxford 
before he went to Bemerton, Norris had claimed that 
the Divine Logos, or Ideal World, was the source of all 
human knowledge, and that this was the ‘‘true light 
within so much talked of by enthusiasts.’”’ In the 
next year he followed this up by Reflections on the 
Conduct of Human Life, addressed to Lady Masham, 
the daughter of Ralph Cudworth, one of the Cam- 
bridge Platonists. In this he again speaks of the 
Ideal World, or Divine Logos, as present to the 
minds of all men, and as the source of all their true 
knowledge ; and goes on: “ This is Reason, this is 
Conscience, this is Truth, this is that Light Within 
so darkly talked of, by some who have by their 
awkward, untoward and unprincipled way of repre- 
senting it discredited one of the noblest theories in 
the world. But the thing itself rightly understood is 
true; and if any shall yet call it Quakerism or 
Enthusiasm, I shall only make this reply at present, 
that ’tis such Quakerism as makes a good part of St. 
John’s Gospel and St. Austin’s works ” (p. 77). 
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In a postscript printed with a later edition, Norris 
states that the Quakers had taken hold of this passage, 
giving out that it made for their way of thinking ; 
and he wishes to undeceive them. He supposes that, 
if they understood their own notion and how to 
explain it, it would not differ very much from his own. 
But he summarizes the chief points on which they 
differ—of which I will only note the first three : 

“(r) The Quakers usually talk of the Light within 
as of some Divine communication or manifestation ; 
whereas I make it to be the very essence and sub- 
stance of the Deity. 

‘““(2) They represent it as a sort of extraordinary 
inspiration, whereas I suppose it to be a man’s natural 
and ordinary way of understanding. 

“(3) They (if I mistake not) confine it to moral 
and spiritual truths. ... but I extend it as far as all 
that is intelligible.”’ 

To this Richard Vickris replied in 4 Just Reprehen- 
ston to John Norris, passed by the “ Morning Meeting ” 
in 1691. Norris returned to the charge with a small 
book Two Treatises concerning the Divine Light, 
which begins thus : 

“Though I do not think it any great piece of 
Ignorance or Defect of Learning, not to be rightly 
acquainted with the Quaker’s Principles, which if I 
knew them ever so well would add but little either to 
my Knowledge or to my Opinion of it; yet I am withal 
so sensible of that Right, which even the meanest 
Persons and Parties have to justice and fair dealing, 
that I think I should not be able to justifie my 
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misrepresenting those Principles of which I might 
be very excusably Ignorant. ... 

“T confess indeed I did not expect any great 
Civility of address from a Man of this sullen Tribe, 
whose visible Mark and Character is Rusticity, and 
who are generally at as great Defiance with all Courtli- 
ness of Style, as of Behaviour. But yet I thought 
that the Gentleman and the Scholar (for such it seems 
is the Quality of my Adversary) might so far ballance 
and over-rule the Quaker, as to contain him within 
the Limits of Ordinary Decency, and keep him on 
this side of Rudeness and Scurrility. ... But instead 
of this he falls foul upon me after such a rude, violent 
and passionate manner, as is below the Breeding even 
of a Water-man.” 

After many pages in which Mr. Norris tries to 
show up the rudeness and unfair censoriousness of his 
opponent (hardly consistent, he suggests, with Quaker 
““meekness’’), he comes to the main points. As 
regards the first point, he admits that the Quakers do 
not represent the Light as a mere quality of God butas 
a real spiritual ‘‘ substance ”’ (that is, a real existence) 
—but he quotes Barclay and Keith to show that they 
make it, not “‘ the very essence and substance of the 
Deity,” but something intermediate between Divine 
and human. (Barclay uses the scholastic phrase 
“ vehiculum Dei,’ which he explains as “a spiritual, 
heavenly and invisible Principle, in which God as 
Father, Son and Spiritd wells ’—A ology, Prop. vi., 
§ 13)!. He goes on to argue that as all existences are 


1 On this see above, pp. 13, 14. 
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either Creator or Created, Barclay makes the Light a 
“ cryeature’’ of God, and (rather unfairly) says he must 
mean a material creature. We need not follow him in 
these scholastic arguments. He is in more difficulty 
with the second point, because from Vickris’s point 
of view he had been guilty of a direct contradiction 
in making the Light, first ‘the very essence and 
substance of the Deity,’ and second ‘‘ a man’s natural 
and ordinary way of understanding.” Vickris had 
at once pounced on this as a piece of “ confusion and 
self-contradiction’’; had supported his charge by 
quoting the passage from Norris’s Reflections where 
he says ‘‘ This is Reason, this is Conscience, this is 
that Light within ;’ and had reminded Norris of the 
passage in I Cor. ii, where Paul says that ‘the 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God.” Norris’s reply is lengthy, obscure and in- 
volved; but what it seems to amount to is this: 
he was determined to show the Quakers wrong in 
supposing there were two lights in the soul of man— 
one the natural light of Reason, to be used for acquir- 
ing ordinary knowledge, and the other the super- 
natural light of the Spirit, which alone could lead him 
to understand Divine Truth. Norris believes that 
there is only one light in the soul, which is certainly 
supernatural, and that if man had not this he would 
be wholly in the dark and unable to think or reason 
at all. This reply covers Vickris’s objection to his 
third point as well as the other two. 

The controversy is interesting because it shows that 
Norris, like the Cambridge Platonists, had been able 
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to transcend the dualism of his day, and to think of 
the mind of man as not only natural and human, but 
also supernatural and Divine. It seems to me 
he had, on the whole, the better of the argument. At 
the same time it is, I think, clear that he, like his 
-masters in thought Malebranche and Spinoza, got 
well over the border that divides essential Chris- 
-tianity from Pantheism. In one of his works he 
_ explicitly identifies ‘‘ God ”’ with “‘ Being in general.’’} 
It is noteworthy that he has little or nothing to say 
_ about the historical revelation of God in Jesus. The 
Friends (as we have seen) were earnestly concerned so 
to state their fundamental experience of the Light 
in their souls as not to obscure their consciousness of 
the reality of sin, the need for redemption, and the 
saving work of Jesus Christ. The Cambridge men, 
with their better knowledge of philosophy and psycho- 
ology (as it then was), found a way of expressing a 
similar experience without slipping into pantheism. 
Norris failed on one side, and the Friends on the 
other, to the lasting detriment of their work for 
the world. What, I take it, we are trying to do is 
to make up the lee-way of 250 years, and find a path 
by which the human mind can be rightly exercised 
in the religious life, without obscuring, or leading us 
away from, the essential truth of Christianity.? 

1In Reason and Religion, quoted by F. J. Powicke, A Dissertation 
on John Norris of Bemerton, p. 182. 

2Dr. Otto would say, I think, that Barclay’s trouble arose with 
the effort to ‘‘ rationalize’’ a fact of experience which lay deeper 


than ordinary intellectual knowledge. A person has an experience 
of the Divine which is beyond the reach of language, and his attempts 
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To resume our study of the use of the mind among 
Friends : 

The Quietism that marked the Society of Friends 
during the eighteenth century—the result, in part, of 
the low condition of religious life at the time, but still 
more of the intense fear of ‘‘ creaturely activity ”’ 
which itself resulted from the unfortunate inability 
of men like Penington and Barclay to conceive of a 
Light that was at once human and Divine—this 
Quietism was gradually broken up by the impact of 
the Evangelical Revival. This, as I have shown 
elsewhere,! was late in affecting the Society of Friends. 


to express it in terms of ordinary experience are clumsy and perhaps 
grotesque. A thinker comes along and says, “‘ This won’t do; go 
to, let us think out what he means and express it properly and 
precisely.” This is the “rationalizing ’’ process, which Dr. Harris 
has illustrated in his well-known epigram that ‘“‘ Dogma begins in 
Doxology.”’ In the case of the idea of “ total depravity,” what 
gave rise to the dogma was undoubtedly the quite natural and 
healthy depreciation or “‘ disvaluation ”’ of the self in the presence 
of the Divine. ‘‘ Depart from me, for Iam a sinful man, O Lord.” 
The creature feels that it has nothing whatever in itself that is fit 
to bear the presence of the holy. The idea becomes a dogma when 
someone begins to try to express the feeling in precise intellectual 
terms. So, in the case of the ‘‘ Inward Light,” the early Quakers 
were on safe ground when they told of their experience of a Light 
in their souls above any they could reach by thinking, and so long 
as they did not try to define it. It was Keith and Barclay who 
first tried to “rationalize” the idea, by distinguishing it on the 
one hand from God himself (to guard the Quakers from the charge 
of making themselves Divine), and on the other from the “‘ natural ”’ 
faculties of man. The process was inevitable, for clear thinking 
isa duty ; butit has its dangers when we try to force into intellectual 
concepts experiences that are beyond them. 

The Evangelical Movement and the Society of Friends: Essay 
iii., especially p. 70. 
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While undoubtedly a change passed over the thoughts 
of a number of leading Friends on both sides of the 
Atlantic during the early years of the nineteenth 
century, and while this change appears to have been 
a contributory cause of the unhappy Separation in 
America that took place in 1828-9, it did not reach its 
full effect in transforming the “ orthodox ”’ section 
of the body until after that event. The profound 
change that ensued was very largely a reaction due to 
fear—fear of the “‘deism”’ or “‘infidelity”’ with 
which the other body, known by us as “ Hicksites,”’ 
were supposed to be tainted. I believe the whole 
disastrous episode might have been avoided if the 
minds of Friends on both sides of the controversy 
had not been starved. Nothing strikes a modern 
student more than the crudity of ideas, and the 
ignorance of religious truth, that were shown by 
combatants on both sides. 

The transformation which the “ orthodox ’”’ body 
underwent in the years between 1830 and 1860 in this 
country, and still more strikingly in later years in 
most of the Yearly Meetings in America, repeats on a 
small scale some of the features of the Reformation. 
Both movements were Evangelical, and both were 
very largely a revolt against authority—in the larger 
one the authority of the Roman Church, in the smaller 
the authority of Quaker tradition. In both cases the 
outcome was the substitution of one form of authority 
for another—in neither was the mind of man really set 
free. Again in the Society of Friends, asin most of the 
Protestant Churches after the Reformation, the Bible 
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was set up as the final and absolute authority in 
religion, the source of all our knowledge of God and 
of Divine truth. The teaching of the Inward Light 
came to be stigmatized as “‘ the delusive notion that 
impressions on our own minds might be superior to 
Scripture.” The only function left for it was that of 
personal guidance, chiefly in relation to the ministry. 

Thus the fear of undermining the authority of 
Scripture replaced the fear of “ creaturely activity ”’ ; 
and, as after the Reformation, the human mind 
remained in fetters. Friends of the Evangelical 
type were equally averse with the conservatives to 
the free use of their minds in relation to religious 
truth. And so the movement for which Woodbrooke 
stands, which seeks liberation from these new-old 
fetters, has had to face opposition from both alike. 
Each section has feared that we are bent on rational- 
ism, seeking to displace either the authority of the 
Spirit or that of the Bible, and to substitute what, 
by intellectual processes, we can discover for ourselves. 

I think we may fairly claim that, thanks to the 
spiritual quality of our leaders—J. Rendel Harris, J. 
Wilhelm Rowntree, William C. Braithwaite, Rufus M. 
Jones and others—in whom depth of Christian experi- 
ence has gone hand in hand with entire intellectual 
freedom, we have proved that such fears may be laid 
aside. Our movement from the first has been in the 
full stream of the Christian life, and we are not dis- 
posed to allow the free use of our minds to land us in 
pantheism on the one side or in deism on the other. 
We accept, with profoundest thankfulness, the 
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Christian conviction that God is not merely the Great 
Unknown, the Veiled Something that we may grope 
after but never reach in conscious experience, but that 
He has always been revealing Himself through persons 
—specially, as the Hebrews have always held, through 
highly-endowed individuals of their own extra- 
ordinary race, but uniquely, as we add, in Him who 
brought the long preparation to its climax, and in 
Himself fulfilled the highest hopes of His people, 
though in ways they had never expected. Our 
rational study of the Bible and of the religious history 
of man does not obscure, but throws into ever stronger 
relief, the revelation of Godin Christ. In some ways, 
as Dr. Otto has powerfully shown in his book The Idea 
of the Holy, we can understand and appreciate it 
better now than in any earlier time. 

“On the one hand,” he says, “‘ there is the general 
view of the marvellous spiritual history of Israel as a 
connected whole, with its prophetic and religious 
development, and with Christ appearing as its cul- 
mination. And on the other hand there is the 
complete life-work and achievement of Christ himself 
in its entirety. Now in both cases a general com- 
prehensive view is more perfectly to be attained by us 
to-day than in the time of Christ ; for not only is our 
historical insight more keen, but we can also see the 
whole in better perspective at our greater distance, 
Whoever sinks in contemplation of that great con- 
nected development of the Judaic religion, which we 
speak of as the ‘old covenant up to Christ,’ must 
feel the stirrings of an intimation that something 
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eternal is there, directing and sustaining it and urging 
it to its consummation. The impression is simply 
irresistible. And whoever then goes on to consider 
how greatly the scene is set for the completion of the 
whole story and the mighty stature of the personality 
that is its fulfilment, his firm, unfaltering hold upon 
God, his unwavering, unfailing righteousness, his 
certitude of conviction and assurance in action so 
mysterious and profound, his spiritual fervour and 
beatitude, the struggles and trustfulness, self-surrender 
and suffering, and finally the conqueror’s death 
that was his—whoever goes on to consider all this 
must inevitably conclude: ‘That is god-like and 
divine; that is verily Holiness. If there is a God, 
and if He chose to reveal Himself, He could do it 
no otherwise than thus.’ ” 

Those are the words of a man who is not only one 
of the greatest living authorities on religious history, 
but who has carried farther than most students the 
psychological analysis of the processes by which we 
arrive at religious knowledge. In this analysis I 
am not qualified to follow him, and if I were the 
attempt to do so would take us too far afield. But, 
before concluding, it seems desirable to try to set 
out, very briefly and in my own way, what seems to 
me to be the place of the human mind in relation to 
religious truth, and in particular how we can now 
regard the central Quaker affirmation of the Inward 
Light. 

I suppose that all of us who have any acquaintance 
with modern psychology will agree that the mind or 
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self-consciousness which makes each one of us a 
person, and distinguishes us from the rest of the 
animal creation, is ove, and not a bundle of separable 
“faculties.” Still less could we agree with Barclay 
that it can be divided into two compartments one 
labelled “natural’’ and the other “divine.” I 
should myself agree with John Norris, and with T. H. 
Green and other modern idealists, that our self- 
consciousness, or reason in its largest sense, is not 
“merely”? human but is also divine—is in fact 
nothing else than a partial reproduction of the mind 
of God Himself, a spark (so to say) of the central 
Divine fire, by which He is striving to express Himself 
in and through us. Whether self-conscious mind is 
“evolved’’ out of the instinctive mind of other 
animals is a question neither more nor less difficult 
than the question whether life is evolved out of 
inanimate matter. Life (as a fact in experience) 
takes up dead matter, transforms it, makes it live, 
and expresses itself through it ; and so self-conscious- 
ness absorbs and transforms much of the instinctive 
life of the animals. There are instincts in us all; 
but these work differently when they are taken up 
and made a part of the life of a self-conscious 
person. 

This mind or reason of ours works in different ways, 
and it is these different modes of working that (for 
convenience but rather misleadingly) we call “ facul- 
ties.” It is at work in sensation, as when we warm 
our toes at a fire before going to bed ; in perception, 
when we look at the flowers in a garden ; in intellect, 
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when we group similar objects into classes, and reason 
with the “‘ concepts’ so obtained ; in emotion, as in 
joy or anger or fear or tender affection ; in will, as 
when we decide on an act and perform it. In all 
cases, whether we are feeling or thinking or willing, 
or striving after communion with God, it is our whole 
self that acts—though now one mode of action is 
predominant and now another. 

Another way in which the mind works is in valua- 
tion: the perception of difference in worth as between 
true and false, beautiful and ugly, right and wrong ; 
and our inevitable assent to that which presents 
itself to us as the higher and rejection of the lower. 
This awareness of worth is, as I have said, not an 
emotion, and we must beware of so describing it. 
In the moral region, where the will is at work, this 
valuation is accompanied by a unique consciousness 
of obligation to follow the higher and avoid the lower— 
the imperative of conduct that we express by the small 
word “ ought.”’ 

The word Reason in its largest sense is identical 
with self-consciousness or mind, and covers the 
whole field of the mind’s activity. Particularly, it is 
well to think of it as that which assents to Truth of 
whatever kind—whether truth of fact, or true 
beauty, or true goodness. In this sense it is un- 
reasonable now to think of the earth as flat, of chalk 
drawings on the pavement as better than the paintings 
of Turner, or of Charles the Second as a noble 
character. But the word Reason has often a more 
restricted use, being frequently identified with Intellect 
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or Understanding—the power we use when we seek 
to prove or demonstrate relations between the objects 
of our thought, as that the tides are caused by the 
attraction of the moon. It is characteristic of the 
intellect that it can only function with clearly defined 
concepts, and its scope is therefore confined within 
somewhat narrow limits. For most of the greater 
values of life—those objects that make life supremely 
worth living, like beauty and moral worth—cannot be 
precisely defined, and cannot therefore be “ proved.” 
If a person does not perceive a picture to be beautiful, 
or a piece of music glorious, it is of no use to argue the 
matter with him—he must either learn to perceive 
its beauty or do without it. But the vast importance 
of the intellect lies just here: that it, along with 
perception, is our chief means of communicating 
truth to others. For what is proved to be true, 
whether by actual observation or by valid inference, 
is true for all properly constituted minds. 

Now where, in this psychological analysis, does the 
“Inward Light ’’ come in? Its foundations appear 
to lie in that aspect of Reason which deals with the 
fundamental postulates of science and philosophy, 
and also with the esthetic and moral values of life— 
with the truths that cannot be proved but must be 
personally apprehended. We can rightly say that it 
is by an inward light that we know a flower or a 
poem to be beautiful, or an action noble, or that 
every event must have a cause. Something deeper 
than the senses, or even the emotions, is at work 
within us; if we did not carry within ourselves these 
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categories of necessary truth and of better or worse, 
our sense-perceptions alone would never give them, 
and the accompanying emotions would not arise. 
But it is in our knowledge of God and Divine things 
that the Inward Light finds its main function. Such 
knowledge is not like the ordinary knowledge of the 
physical world about us, which the senses and the 
intellect supply. God is not, never was, and never 
will be, physical or sensible. ‘‘ No man hath seen 
God at any time.”’ The demand that His existence 
shall be “‘ proved’ by an intellectual process, though 
supported by Catholic thinkers, is doomed to dis- 
appointment and issues in Agnosticism. How then 
are we to be sure of Him? The true answer I believe 
to be: By the response of our whole personality to 
His. The religious experience of the human race, 
speaking broadly, from the savage to the saint, 
points to the impact upon man of some unseen Power 
or Powers which he calls Divine. This awareness of 
the Divine, Dr. Otto calls the ‘‘ non-rational ”’ 
element in religion, but I should prefer to call it the 
“non-intellectual;” keeping open the largest possible 
meaning for the words Reason and Rational. Man’s 
response to the impact is at first almost purely 
instinctive, but as his knowledge grows and his moral 
perceptions develop, his vague sense of a something 
that awakens in him at once fear and trust is gradually 
intellectualized and moralized. Developed religious 
life, to use Dr. Otto’s simile, is like a woven fabric 
in which the “ non-rational”” element (as he calls it) 
is the warp, and the “rational” (including the 
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moral) is the woof. The two become inextricably 
mingled. 

Christianity has developed the term ‘‘ Faith” to 
express the faculty by which we apprehend God. If 
what has been suggested above holds good, it will 
follow that Faith, while it contains an intellectual 
element, is fundamentally something much deeper 
than intellectual knowledge. It is more than feeling, 
more than intellect, more than will; and yet no one 
now suggests that it is a distinct and separate organ 
of the mind. It appears to be simply our deepest 
primary self, aroused and active in response to the 
unseen Power, the fundamental Reality, which 
impinges on our lives, and using all our so-called 
“faculties”’ of feeling, thought, and will. It develops 
as we respond to the Divine according to the highest 
conceptions of its nature that have come to us—as 
we seek to mould our lives according to what has 
been revealed to us of the mind of God. Prophet 
souls have grown in faith as they have been obedient 
to the fresh “‘ word’”’ of God spoken in their inmost 
souls. And since, as we Christians believe, that 
‘word’? took human shape, and God spoke to us 
directly through a Person who was of our own flesh and 
blood and mind, faith for us has become the response 
of our whole being to the Father whom Christ reveals. 

Dr. Otto appeals to the plain historical fact that, 
at least from the days of Amos in Israel and of 
Socrates in Greece, men have responded with approval 
and assent to declarations of a higher moral character 
in the God they worship than those that have been 
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commonly held. “‘ This,”’ he says, ‘is the criterion 
of all a priori knowledge, that, so soon as an assertion 
has been clearly expressed and understood, knowledge 
of its truth comes into the mind with the certitude 
of first-hand insight. . . . Amos says something new 
when he proclaims Yahweh as the God of inflexible, 
universal and absolute righteousness, and yet this is 
a novelty which he neither proves nor justifies by an 
appeal to authorities. He appeals to a prior® judg- 
ments, to the religious conscience itself, and this in 
truth bears witness to his message” (p. 141). And this, 
Dr. Otto goes on to urge, is pre-eminently true of 
the impress which the character of Jesus, as a revela- 
tion of the inmost nature of God, made on his first 
disciples and can make on us. 

““ Has the portrayal of Christ’s life, his actions and 
achievement, as preserved and handed down by the 
Christian Church, the value and power of a revelation 
for us to-day, or do we in this matter but live upon 
the inheritance bequeathed to us by the first com- 
munity of Christians, and base our faith on the 
authority and testimony of others ? There would be 
no hope of answering this question, were it not that 
in us too that inner divining power of apprehension 
and interpretation which has already been considered 
may find a place—that witness of the spirit, only 
possible on the basis of a mental predisposition to 
recognize ‘the holy’ and to respond to it. If 
Without this no understanding and no ‘ impression’ 
of Christ was possible even to the first disciples, of 
what avail should any tradition be that requires the 
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mediation of generations of Christian men? But if 
we may make this assumption of a predisposing inner 
“witness of the Spirit —as we must—the matter is 
very different. In that case there is no harm in the 
fact that the records of Christ’s life are fragmentary, 
that they contain manifold uncertainties, that they 
are intermingled with legendary and overlaid with 
Hellenistic elements. For the Spirit knows and 
recognizes what 1s of the Spirit’’ (p. 166). 

If Dr. Otto is right, as surely he is, the power that 
compels us to accept the truth when we see it, the 
power we call the “ Inward Light,” is not merely 
a human faculty, but is the Spirit of God Himself, 
thinking His own thoughts in us. 

The greatest need of our own time and of all times 
is that men and women should be growing in this 
power of faith or insight into the nature and character 
of God as revealed by Christ, so that it may be for 
them no truth learned from books, no argument 
painfully mastered and perhaps forgotten, but an 
actual experience of their own which comes to them 
with first-hand certitude. This was the “ Inward 
Light ’ which shone with assurance in the souls of 
our spiritual ancestors, and into which it is our 
supreme privilege and duty to enter for ourselves and 
to draw others. If we have this aim constantly 
before us—of leading men and women into this Faith 
which is the harmonious development of all their 
highest powers—then we need not fear to encourage 
the freest use of their intellectual capacities in the 
study of God’s ways with men. 
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In our Lord’s own teaching, the right use of the 
mind is freely recognized. All three Synoptists 
report Him as quoting from the Septuagint (not in 
this case from the Hebrew Bible) a passage from 
Deuteronomy, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with thy mind” (Savoia) as well as with thy heart 
and soul and strength—that is to say, with the whole 
of thy being and all its powers. He deliberately 
chose to clothe much of His most pregnant teaching 
in the form of parables, that His hearers might be 
compelled to use their own wits and think out what 
itmeant. When He is asked to define a “ neighbour ”’ 
He gives no definition, but tells a story and challenges 
His questioner to frame a definition for himself. 
And if we turn to Paul, it is very evident that he not 
only used his own mind with extraordinary vigour, 
but craved for his friends that the Spirit in them might 
raise their powers of mind to full exercise. For the 
Ephesians he prays that they may receive “a spirit 
of wisdom, having the eyes of your heart enlightened,” 
and for the Philippians that their ‘‘ love may abound 
yet more and more, in knowledge and all discernment, 
so that ye may approve the things that are excellent.” 
In the often quoted passage 1 Cor. ii. 14, “‘ The natural, 
or ‘animal’ [uyexds], man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him ; 
and he cannot know them, because they are spiritually 
judged,” he is simply expanding what he had said 
just before about “‘ things which eye saw not, and 
ear heard not, and which entered not into the heart 
[or understanding] of man.” It is the well-known 
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New Testament contrast between ‘faith’ and 
“sight,” though the word “ faith” does not happen 
to be here used. It is an appeal for the deep intuitive 
perception of spiritual things, as contrasted with 
what can be discerned by the senses or proved by 
logic—exactly what Friends meant by the “‘ Inward 
Light,” and what Dr. Otto means when he speaks 
of “intuition” or “ divination.” Paul certainly did 
not think of man’s mind as incapable of being en- 
lightened by the Spirit and so serving him for the 
“ discernment ”’ of Divine truth. 

There is a noteworthy passage in Barclay’s Apology 
—following immediately on that in which he speaks 
of the two lights, natural and Divine, in man— 
where he recognizes that Reason (as he calls it) may 
be so enlightened, in men who follow the Divine 
light, as to be ‘‘ useful to them even in spiritual 
things,” ... ‘‘ even as the animal life in man, regulated 
and ordered by his reason, helps him in going about 
things that are rational.’* It is a pity he did not 
follow out this thought to its legitimate conclusion. 
His own work shows abundantly that he had carefully 
trained his own mind, and that he used it with vigour 
and effect. 

The upshot of what I have been trying to lay 
before you is that we are on safe ground in encouraging 
the vigorous application of the intellect to the things 
of the Spirit if we always remember that true faith 
is the outcome of a harmonious development of all 
the higher faculties of man, and especially that 

1 Apology, Prop. v., vi., § 16, 
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intellectual study will never reach the goal if it 
ignores or sets aside that deeper intuition of God and 
Divine truth which we call the Inward Light. A 
one-sided intellectual development is fraught with 
danger, especially in two directions. On the one 
hand it may produce, as in the Church of the early 
centuries, and often since, the mind that is dogmatic 
and ecclesiastical, which moves in a world of thought 
that is cut off from that of the great struggling world, 
and has no living word to help it in its problems, 
because it has little actual experience of life itself. 
We must beware of developing anything that 
approaches to what is often called “the clerical 
mind.’’ On the other hand it is easy to fall into a 
dry intellectualism which is so immersed in the study 
of religious problems that it quite misses the living 
palpitating heart of reality out of which they spring. 
The creed-makers were so devoted to defining the 
Divine-human nature of Jesus that they lost sight of 
the man Himself; and men like John M. Robertson 
have their minds so full of obscure religious move- 
ments in the Greco-Jewish world that they have 
omitted to notice great facts of history which stare 
the student in the face. This dry intellectualism is 
not confined to Germany, though perhaps it is most 
conspicuous there. I remember Joshua Rowntree 
telling me, with his characteristic twinkle, of a 
young man who had been studying Theology in 
Germany, that he had “‘ come home just in time to 
save his sense of humour.” We cannot afford to let 
our people “lose their sense of humour,” and that 
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ready insight into what really matters which comes 
with a sympathetic understanding of persons, of 
their thoughts and difficulties, and which speaks to 
them in a language they can understand. 

Above all we need to help our people into that 
place of Christian experience in which the Inward 
Light is not a formula but a deep and heart-felt 
reality, being their own response to the revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ: “‘ Now we believe, not because 
of thy speaking, for we have heard for ourselves, and 
know that this is indeed the Saviour of the world.” 


III 


THE EVANGELICAL MOVEMENT AND THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS ? 


I wisH in this Address to investigate the causes 
and some of the circumstances of the greatest of all 
the changes that have passed over the Society of 
Friends: the transformation it underwent during 
the century that elapsed between about the years 
1780 and 1880, both in this country and in America. 
My purpose is historical, not doctrinal or contro- 
versial ; and though I shall not deem it needful to 
conceal the views I hold myself, I have no wish to 
obtrude them unduly, or to enter upon any kind of 
propaganda. Dr. Rufus Jones has dealt with this 
period instructively in the first volume of his Later 
Periods of Quakerism. He has studied the avail- 
able material so thoroughly that it would seem not 
many new facts remain to be discovered. But, 
having gone over the ground myself, and tested his 
conclusions, a fresh presentation of the subject may 
be not without interest ; and in a time of transition 
like the present some knowledge of past changes is 
likely to be useful if it offers guidance for the future. 

By the Evangelical Movement I mean the 


1 Presidential Address delivered to the Friends’ Historical Society 
(British), November, 1923. : 
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religious revival which came into prominent notice 
with the conversion and preaching of John and 
Charles Wesley and George Whitefield, about the 
year 1740,) and which gradually affected profoundly 
the whole of British and American Christianity. 
It is matter of common knowledge, at any rate 
to those who have read J. R. Green’s History of the 
English People, that during the first half of the 
eighteenth century Christianity in England was 
at its lowest ebb. The clergy were largely asleep, 
and not infrequently absentees from their livings. 
Among the richer classes profligacy and disbelief 
in religion were almost universal; ‘‘ Everyone 
laughs,’”’ says Montesquieu concerning his visit to 
England, “if one talks of religion.” The poorer 
classes “‘ were ignorant and brutal to a degree which 
it is hard to conceive’”’; of general or religious edu- 
cation there was almost none. It was the Methodist 
revival that, more than any other factor, ‘‘ changed 
after a time the whole tone of English society. The 
Church was restored to life and activity. Religion 
carried to the hearts of the people a fresh spirit of 
moral zeal, while it purified our literature and our 
manners. A new philanthropy reformed our 
prisons, infused clemency and wisdom into our 
penal laws, abolished the slave trade, and gave the 
first impulse to popular education.’ 


1It is pointed out in the first chapter of Liberal Evangelicalism 
(p. 5) that the conversion of the Wesleys was preceded by remarkable 
religious revivals in Wales and Cornwall. 

2J. R. Green, History (Illustrated Edition), p. 1612, 
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The type of Christianity which thus became 
dominant in the English Churches was that which 
is known as “ Evangelical.” In the true sense of 
the word, indeed, all real Christianity is necessarily 
“evangelical,” for it brings men into happy com- 
munion with the Father of their spirits who was 
revealed by Jesus Christ. But the word has come 
to have a narrower meaning, and it is in this stricter 
sense that I shall mostly use it. The chief mark 
of Evangelical Christianity (with a capital E) which 
distinguishes it from the Catholic conception (with 
a capital C) is the stress it lays on individual con- 
version, and its relatively meagre emphasis on the 
Church as the appointed channel of salvation. It 
may, on the other hand, be distinguished from 
Mystical Christianity by the supreme importance it 
attaches to correct belief as necessary for salvation 
—belief in the absolute and infallible authority of 
the Bible, which it calls ‘‘ The Word of God”; 
and in the “scheme of salvation ’’ which it finds 
there, centering in the Divinity of Christ and His 
propitiatory Atonement for sin. For the Mystic, 
the seat of authority is within the human soul, and 
that is true which finds its witness there; while, 
for the Evangelical, Authority is external to man, 
and resides in the revelation given by God in the 
Scriptures. 

There is, I believe, a parallel—and perhaps more 
than a parallel, a real connection—between the 
rise of Evangelicalism in religion and that of 
Romanticism in art and poetry—associated in the 
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latter field with the work of Robert Burns and 
Wordsworth—which broke down the stiffness and 
formality of the eighteenth century with a flood of 
passionate feeling and the sense of inspiration. Re- 
ligion left its cold abstractions, such as the pursuit 
of “‘ virtue,” with its intense fear of all enthusiasm, 
and began to express itself as passionate devotion 
to Jesus Christ and a consuming desire to bring 
men to Him. The poet Cowper, a child of the 
Evangelical revival, unites the movements in 
literature and in religion, and his poetry must un- 
doubtedly be reckoned as one of the main influences 
that spread the Evangelical spirit among the more 
educated classes. The Evangelical Friends of the 
early nineteenth century constantly quote him. 
Any real revival of personal religion could hardly, 
under the then existing conditions, have taken any 
other than an Evangelical form. While it is true 
that poetry is more akin to Mysticism than to the 
Evangelical insistence on correct theology, the new 
religious movement could not escape being theo- 
logical because of its necessary conflict with the 
background of “Deism” or “ Enlightenment ” 
which characterized the more intellectual class in 
the later eighteenth century. 

“Deism’”’ as a phase of thought began as an 
attempt to simplify Christianity by ridding it of its 
mysterious and supernatural character, and showing 
its reasonableness ; but in the hands of thinkers like 
Hume and Voltaire it passed into an anti-Christian 
attitude. Its fundamental characteristic is its satis- 
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faction with human Reason as competent to deal 
effectively with all the matters, spiritual as well as 
material, with which the soul of manis concerned. In 
this, it should be remembered, Deism is in sharp 
contrast with Mysticism, which relies not on the 
logical Reason but on Intuition for its certainty of 
Divine things. While the Mystic felt God at hand, 
immanent and ceaselessly active in the world and in 
the soul of man, for the Deist God was away at the 
end of an argument—a great First Cause which had 
started the universe and set it going, but which was 
quite separate from the world and never interfered 
with its working. 

Now it will be generally agreed that primitive 
Quakerism, while definitely: Christian and in the 
larger sense of the word evangelical, was funda- 
mentally a form of mystical Christianity. It rested 
primarily on the Universal and saving Light of 
Christ—given not in the Scriptures only but in the 
soul of man, in measure in the soul of every man at 
all times and in all places. The essence of salvation 
lay, not in a “‘transaction’”’ between the first and 
second persons of the Trinity, whereby man’s 
salvation was given in exchange for the endurance of 
the punishment necessarily due to his sin,! but in a 
change wrought in the soul of man himself. This 
type of Christianity the Quakerism of the eighteenth 
century had preserved, but in a form which had 
become too much traditional, and from which the 


1 See qnotations from early Evangelical writers in Liberal Evan- 
gelicalism, pp. 11-13. 
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vital enthusiasm of a first-hand experience had 
largely departed. The aggressive spirit of early 
Quakerism, bent on convincing the whole world of the 
“truth” it had discovered, had given place to 
Quietism, and the Society had become content to be 
“a peculiar people’”’ shut off from intercourse with 
the world and devoted to the maintenance of its 
particular ‘“‘ testimonies.” This ‘loss of the first 
love’’ was in part a phase which has marked all 
religious movements, including Christianity itself ; in 
part it was due to the deadening influence of the 
eighteenth-century environment. There were also 
special weaknesses in the presentation of early Quaker 
thought itself, which, as Rufus Jones has shown with 
great clearness, especially in his Introduction to 
W. C. Braithwaite’s Second Period of Quakerism, made 
a Quietistic reaction an almost inevitable outcome of 
the movement. The Light Within had been exalted 
in such a way as to make the historical revelation 
given in Jesus Christ seem to some minds almost 
superfluous ; and it had been presented as a wholly 
supernatural endowment with which any exercise of 
human thought or Reason could only interfere. 
“The creature’ with all its thoughts and strivings 
must be suppressed, in order that the creating and 
inspiring Spirit might be free to rule and guide. 
Everything needed for the spiritual life of men would 
be supplied directly by the Spirit of God Himself ; 
religious instruction was unnecessary, and even the 
reading and study of the Bible was by most Friends 
during a considerable part of the eighteenth century 
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to a large extent neglected. Almost the only know- 
ledge of religious thought which the mass of the 
Society possessed was derived from the writings of 
the early Friends. 

In particular, this intense fear of “ creaturely ac- 
tivity’ gravely affected the vocal ministry in the 
meetings of Friends. Anyone feeling a call to preach 
must strive to suppress entirely the workings of his 
own intelligence, and to become a passive instru- 
ment through which the Spirit might declare 
infallible oracles. Only so could real ‘‘ guidance ”’ be 
experienced ; any steps of “the creature’’ would 
close the soul to the Divine influence. Hence the 
thought of being called to preach became to many 
timid souls almost a nightmare; the more sincere 
and conscientious the minister, the more he or she 
was overwhelmed with the burden and responsibility 
of deciding whether or not a message was a Divine 
one, or only due to his own thoughts. The journals 
of the period are full of the ‘“‘ deep baptisms of spirit ”’ 
through which the writers had to pass. Hence the 
ranks of the ministry were only filled from persons 
of a certain ‘‘ psychic ’’’ temperament, liable (as we 
should now say) to incursions from the subconscious 
region ; and what ministry there was was for the most 
part of a prophetic and often rhapsodical character. 
While at times it searched the hidden depths of the 
hearers’ hearts in a wonderful way, and really “ spoke 
to their condition,’ it was often incoherent in thought, 
diffuse, and of what would now be thought quite 
intolerable length. My own grandmother, Sarah 
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(Lynes) Grubb, who, though her ministry was chiefly 
exercised during the early decades of the nineteenth 
century, belonged in spirit to the eighteenth, 
frequently records in her letters that she spoke from 
one to two hours at a stretch. 

The work of ministry being thus extremely arduous 
and burdensome, those who took a share in it became, 
to a large extent, a class apart from the bulk of the 
members, who rarely or never “‘ opened their mouths ”’ 
in a meeting for worship. In many meetings entire 
silence was the rule unless some travelling preacher 
were in attendance, and even when he was present 
he frequently did not feel clear to speak. Hence it 
is little wonder that the general spiritual life burned 
low. The attempt was made to meet this evil by 
disownment, which was practised by the Monthly 
Meetings on a large scale—and this not for merely 
technical offences such as “ marriage by a priest’ but 
for serious moral lapses, which were very frequent.! 
A partial revival took place about the year 1760, 
thanks mainly to the labours of John Griffith and 
Samuel Fothergill. A committee was appointed by 
the Yearly Meeting to visit the meetings throughout 


1 Thomas Clarkson, in his Portvaituve of the Society of Friends 
(1805), has an interesting passage in which he notes that many 
more women Friends than men were disowned for “‘ marrying out.” 
This he attributes to the higher moral and spiritual quality of the 
women in the Society as compared with that prevailing outside its 
borders. Men Friends had little difficulty in finding suitable 
partners within their own ranks, while non-Friends were drawn to 
marry women Quakers by their superior virtue and good sense ! 
(Clarkson, Portvaiture, one volume edition, p. 115.) 
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the country and report on their condition; the 
Queries were revised and enlarged, and the proper 
answering of them was made compulsory. “ This 
action,’ says Rufus Jones (Later Periods, Vol. I., 
p. 138) ‘‘ marks an epoch, and is the beginning of a 
new stage in the importance of discipline.” But I 
am afraid there is not much evidence of a general 
quickening of religious life. The Society remained 
self-centred ; its main efforts were still directed rather 
to cutting off the diseased branches of the tree than 
to ensuring that the soil on which it grew was good ; 
and the journals of Friends during the later years of 
the century point to a continuance of widespread 
laxity and carelessness. It must be remembered that 
it was not till 1776 that the labours of Dr. John 
Fothergill resulted in the founding of Ackworth 
School. 

Thomas Clarkson, one of the chief leaders of the 
Anti-Slavery movement, himself a broad-minded 
member of the Church of England, found among 
the Friends some of his most ardent supporters 
during the closing years of the century. His Por- 
traiture of the Society of Friends was first published 
in 1805 or 1807, just about the time when his labours 
were crowned with success by the abolition of the 
Slave Trade. The book was written with a good deal 
of penetrating and sympathetic insight, but gives 
scarcely a hint of the changes that were even then 
taking place among Friends; and it shows conclu- 
sively that the Evangelical movement had not at 
that time taken any strong hold of the body at large. 
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It was the best side of the Society that Clarkson had 
seen, and he pictures it, from his own observation, in 
its eighteenth-century dress and ways. What strikes 
a modern reader is the uniformity that then prevailed 
among Friends both in thought and practice. The 
discipline, which he describes at length, had evidently 
been so administered as to cut the bulk of the members 
as much as possible to one pattern, both in appear- 
ance, in habits andin mind. He is constantly saying 
“ Friends believe this,’ and “ Friends practise that,” 
and few of his statements were ever challenged, I 
believe, as incorrect. The Society appears as indeed 
“a peculiar people,” separate from ‘the world,” 
attentive to religious meetings and the maintenance 
of discipline, but thoroughly Quietist—with few signs 
of missionary zeal or consciousness of a message for 
the world at large. He devotes a long section to 
their religion, which he describes as entirely in line 
with that of Penington and Barclay—founded on 
belief in the Creative and Inspiring Spirit of God, 
which they regard as sufficient to lead them in all 
spiritual matters, as Reason is sufficient in matters 
temporal, Little is said about their thoughts of 
the place and work of Jesus of Nazareth ; it is Christ 
as the Spirit that works in men salvation or redemp- 
tion, though (as in Barclay) it is recognized that it 
was the sufferings of Christ which procured the 
forgiveness of sins and so put men into “a capacity 
for salvation.” Writing of the Quaker objection to 
the doctrine of Election and Reprobation, Clarkson 


says : 
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“Tt is the belief of the members of this Society that 
every man who attends to the strivings of the Holy Spirit 
has the power of inward redemption within himself; and 
that as outward redemption by the sufferings of Jesus 
Christ extends to all where the inward has taken place, 
so redemption or salvation in its full extent is possible to 
every individual of the human race.”” (One volume 
edition, p. 164.) 


How different this statement is from some that 
were accepted as “ orthodox” when the Evangelical 
movement had penetrated the Society, the sequel 
will perhaps show. 

I have carefully looked through all the Yearly 
Meeting Epistles issued between 1770 and 1840, to 
discover if possible when the change in thought 
affected the official utterances of the body, but with- 
out any very clear results till after the disastrous 
separation in America in 1828-29. Then there is a 
distinct change of emphasis in the direction of 
insistence on correct theology and on recognition 
of the paramount authority of Scripture. During 
the later years of the eighteenth century attention 
is focussed mainly on obedience to the Light of truth 
in the heart which, it is taken for granted, will show 
itself in the maintenance of the well-known testi- 
monies of the Society to plainness of dress and speech, 
business integrity, the avoidance of mixed marriages, 
the non-payment of tithes, the non-recognition of a 
“hireling ministry,” and so forth. There is a failure 
to distinguish between ‘‘ mint anise and cummin ” 
and the weightier matters of the law. War and 
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slavery are almost the only subjects of world interest 
that receive attention. There are occasional warnings 
(as in 1782) against the prevalent ‘‘ Deism”’: “ subtle 
reasonings and plausible discourses which artfully 
instil the poisonous leaven of infidelity’; and the 
diligent reading of the Scriptures as the antidote is 
more and more insisted on. In 1799 and 1803 we 
find allusions to additions of members by convince- 
ment (thanks largely, I believe, to the labours of 
William Savery and other devoted ministers), but in 
1807 it is regretfully admitted that these ‘‘ do not 
always retain their ground.” In 1813 the interest 
of Friends in the circulation of the Scriptures through 
the newly formed Bible Society is expressed, with the 
caution that the necessity of giving heed to the inward 
Divine Word must not be overlooked. As to The- 
ology, there are (all through) occasional references 
to the suffering of Christ as the ground of our re- 
conciliation to God, and this receives increasing 
emphasis. But the relation between what Clarkson 
calls the outward and the inward conditions of sal- 
vation, which Barclay left in considerable obscurity, 
isnot cleared up. Friends remained content to speak 
of the death of Christ as having brought men into 
capacity for a salvation which would not become a 
reality without the inward work. The first definitely 
doctrinal Epistle I have found is that of 1823, in 
which the need of orthodox belief is stressed, and its 
nature indicated at some length. But here also the 
caution is given against supposing that correct belief 
will effect salvation without the inward sanctification 
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of the Spirit. Divergent thoughts among the mem- 
bership are thus neatly balanced, as is the way with 
Yearly Meeting Epistles. From 1829 onwards this 
emphasis on doctrine continually increases, and the 
changed attitude of the majority of the Society finds 
full expression in the well-known passage of the 
Epistle of 1836, written by J. J. Gurney, in which, 
it is hardly too much to say, the Bible is made the 
final seat of authority in religion, and the supremacy 
of the Spirit is set aside. 

It is clear, then, from Clarkson’s Portraiture and 
from a study of the Yearly Meeting utterances, that 
the Evangelical movement was very late in affecting 
the thoughts and ways of the main body of Friends. 
But it had influenced individual leaders much earlier, 
and among these were some of the most fervent and 
devoted preachers on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Several of these, it is important to note, were Friends 
by convincement and not by birth: such were Mary 
Dudley and Thomas Shillitoe in England, and 
Rebecca Jones, David Sands and Stephen Grellet from 
America. They brought into the Society something 
that would hardly have arisen from within. 

Mary Dudley was born in the Church of England, 
but was early attracted to the Methodists, and be- 
came an intimate friend of John Wesley, who did all 
in his power to dissuade her from joining the Quakers. 
(For some individual Friends Wesley had a high 
esteem, but he detested their principles and their 
practice of silent worship. Barclay’s Apology he 
dismissed as a “solemn trifle.”) She joined the 
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Society at the age of 23, and before long became one 
of its ablest ministers, travelling not only in England 
but in Ireland and on the Continent of Europe. 
She brought into her preaching a fervour and passion 
which was unfamiliar in the Society, and which 
awakened many into new spiritual life. Her constant 
theme was the following of Christ, and her farewell 
message was: “ Preach Christ crucified . . . not only 
what He would do within us by His Spirit, but also 
what He hath done without us, the all-atoning sacrifice 
which should never be lost sight of.” 

I find more difficulty in following Rufus Jones 
when he ranks Thomas Shillitoe as an Evangelical. 
His was one of those rare natures that defy the at- 
tempt to classify them. A Quietist of the Quietists, 
he carried further than almost any other Quaker 
minister the endeavour to put aside all his own 
thoughts and reasonings, and to follow absolutely 
the supernatural direction of his inward guide. He 
desires to be, he says, “like a cork on the mighty 
ocean of service, wafted hither and thither as the 
Spirit may blow.” He was led in paths that seemed 
impossible, but was always brought through, though 
often after sore inward travail. He passed weeks 
of agonising repentance because once in America he 
missed a meeting for which he believed he had a 
message, through making insufficient enquiry as to 
the hour at which it was held. His consuming 
passion was to bring people to Christ their Saviour 
and inward Teacher—especially those who seemed 
the furthest from Him, whether in low public-houses, 
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among the brutalised miners of Kingswood, or on the 
thrones of Europe. He had at least two impressive 
interviews with the Prince Regent, afterwards George 
IV., and rebuked him fearlessly for his immoral life, 
saying he would willingly, if it were possible, give up 
his life for him.1_ Though there is very little theology 
in the two volumes of his Journal, and his preaching 
seems to have been severely practical (one of his 
concerns was that Friends should not read news- 
papers!), it is clear that the basis of his hope of 
salvation for himself and for the world was the offering 
of Jesus Christ upon the Cross. One of the sins of 
the world that lay heavy on his soul was the non- 
observance, especially in Germany, of the first day 
of the week. And such is the complexity of human 
nature that this same sensitive and loving soul took 
a part in the great American separation which we 
can only now call that of a bigoted partisan. He 
condemned unheard all who showed the slightest 
sympathy with “the Separatists,’’ refused to meet 
or confer with them as to any grievances they might 
have, and encouraged his orthodox Friends to disown 
them wholesale, even in Monthly Meetings where the 
orthodox were in a small minority. It is little 


1 There is a story which so far as I know is not to be found in 
print, but which I believe to be well founded, that when George 
IV. was on his deathbed in 1830 a State carriage appeared at Devon- 
shire House at the time of London Yearly Meeting and an emissary 
from the Court sent for Elizabeth Fry to ask that Thomas Shillitoe 
might be sent to him. The one cry of the dying king was “ Send 
for the Old Quaker.”” Some confirmation of the truth of this story 
may be found in the Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, 
(Oct. 1914), article by Francis C. Clayton on ‘‘ George IV. and 
Thomas Shillitoe,”’ and in a small book Thomas Shillitoe, the Quaker 
Missionary by William Tallack (1867), p. 111. 
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wonder that the “ Hicksite’’ Friends regarded him, 
and still regard him, as a chief representative of the 
new Evangelical thought which in their judgment 
mainly caused the separation. 

There is less doubt about the position of David 
Sands. He was brought up among the Presby- 
terians in the State of New York, but joined Friends 
as a young man and was recorded as a minister at 
the age of 30. He travelled extensively in the minis- 
try on both sides of the Atlantic, spending no less 
than ten years (1795-1805) in Great Britain and 
Ireland and some parts of the Continent of Europe. 
His anonymous biographer, who writes from a 
strongly Evangelical point of view, speaks repeatedly 
of the labours of David Sands to promote what he 
believed to be orthodoxy of belief. ‘‘ He was desirous 
to contend earnestly for the faith once delivered 
to the saints. It was the truths of the Gospel as 
taught by our holy Redeemer the Lord Jesus Christ 
and His apostles for which he contended.” (Memoir, 


p- 190). 


1 That Thomas Shillitoe’s deepest convictions were not really of 
the kind called Evangelical is indicated by a reply he sent in 1827 
to some Canadian Indians he had visited and who were perplexed 
by his having spoken of the Bible as “‘ the holy book.’’ He wrote, 
in opposition to the teaching they had received from a certain 
missionary, “‘I now declare that so far from my believing the 
Scriptures to be the only means of salvation, and sole rule for our 
conduct, I am decidedly opposed to such dangerous and false 
opinions. I consider them to be the writings of holy men in former 
ages who were inspired by the Great Spirit. But I consider such 
as tell you they are the only rule or means of salvation to be under 
the influence of a wrong spirit; for, if we are to believe such senti- 
ments as these, what must have become of millions of our fellow- 
creatures before the Scriptures were in existence?’ (Journal, 
Vol. II., p. 214.) 


F 
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He took the lead in opposing a section of 
Friends in Ireland who were thought to undervalue 
the Scriptures and to deny the deity and atoning 
sacrifice of Christ, and was also a leading opponent 
of Hannah Barnard. These circumstances I shall 
have to allude to again rather later. Rufus Jones 
says of him, in a judgment with which I concur, 
that ‘“‘ he, more than any other prominent minister 
of the eighteenth century, cultivated in the minds of 
Friends both in England and America the Evangelical 
temper and the habit of orthodoxy.” (Later Periods, 
V Ole pa 202.) 

An abler and more highly educated minister than 
David Sands was William Savery, also an American, 
who is best known as having been instrumental in 
the conversion of Elizabeth Gurney, afterwards 
Elizabeth Fry. Rufus Jones, apparently with some 
hesitation, regards him as having been equally 
influential with David Sands in turning the thoughts 
of Friends in the Evangelical direction, but of this 
I have considerable doubt. His ministry attracted 
the attention of Dr. John C. Lettsom, who had the 
largest practice of any physician in London, and 
whose strict orthodoxy was under considerable sus- 
picion. Dr. Lettsom contributed a very favourable 
Foreword to a small volume of Savery’s sermons, 
which were taken down and published without his 
consent and against his judgment. In these sermons, 
delivered to large companies of people most of whom 
were not Friends, the appeal is almost entirely to the 
Light within men as an experience which all in measure 
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share, and which if followed will lead them to Christ. 
Though the historical person and work of Jesus 
Christ are strongly emphasized, my own judgment 
would be that Savery’s preaching was informed by 
the spirit of the Quakerism of the seventeenth 
century, and was evangelical in the larger sense 
but not in the narrower.1 Undoubtedly he did 
much to awaken Friends and many others to new 
spiritual life. He records that his chief concern 
was for the world at large, and that he often had 
nothing to say in the meetings of Friends; and no- 
thing is more remarkable than the immense crowds 
that flocked to his meetings, often at very short 
notice, alike in England, Scotland and Ireland.? 
He was much concerned about the “ new thought ”’ 
that was affecting Friends in the last-named country, 
especially their apparent disparagement of the 

1 Both in the Journal (which is a very full one) and in the printed 
Sermons, the phrases dear to the hearts of Evangelicals are hardly 
to be found at all. 

2 The last years of the eighteenth century seem to have been 
marked by a general revival of interest in religion in many parts 
of the country. I am informed that in the Huddersfield district 
of Yorkshire in the period 1780-1810 seven or eight Independent 
Chapels were founded. These sprang up of themselves without 
outside stimulation, and were due in large measure to the religious 
awakening caused by the ministry of Henry Venn at the Parish 
Church. He was one of the most fervent preachers of the new 
Evangelicalism (see R. M. Jones, Later Periods, Vol. I., p. 272). 
I am not sure whether his views were Calvinistic or Arminian ; 
but the newly-formed Nonconformist bodies to which I have 
alluded are said to have been all strongly Calvinistic. There would 
seem to have been many “seekers” at that time who were not 
satisfied either with Anglicanism or with the Calvinism of most of 
the Nonconformist sects (except the Methodists). 
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Scriptures; but, though strongly opposed to 
‘‘Deism”’ in any shape, he was tender with those 
whose views appeared to him defective, urged them 
to speak their minds freely, and did not raise their 
wrathful opposition as David Sands did. His chief 
work in this country was done in 1798, and appears 
to me to fall into line with that of John Woolman 
and Job Scott, rather than with that of the strictly 
Evangelical ministers. 

I believe that one of the chief agencies in working 
the change we are considering was the preaching, at 
a rather later period, of Stephen Grellet. But, as 
this belongs distinctly to the nineteenth century, it 
may be well to defer its consideration till we have 
picked up one or two more threads from the later 
years of the eighteenth. 

The great agitation against the Slave Trade, which 
went on from 1787 to 1807 when it was abolished 
by law, brought many Friends into contact with the 
leaders of that movement. These were for the most 
part Evangelical Churchmen, and the historian 
Green is certainly right in attributing the anti-Slavery 
movement, as well as that for the reform of prisons, 
to the Evangelical revival, which had aroused in the 
minds of men a new sense of the worth of every 
human soul “ for which Christ died.’’ This appeal 
came home with special force to those who had been 
taught to believe that in all men’s souls there shone 
a Light from God, and it has already been mentioned 
that Clarkson and Wilberforce found in the Friends 
their most ardent supporters. Friends took part in 
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the agitation not without misgivings and much 
cautionary advice from the older members, who 
feared party politics and association with persons of 
other religious bodies; the result was a broadening 
of their outlook, a new realization of the true and 
earnest Christianity of men and women of other 
creeds, and in particular a new understanding of the 
evangelical and missionary aspects of the Christian 
life. There is not, so far as I can discover, much 
positive evidence, for few Friends appear to have 
realized at the time that any change was going on; 
but I should judge that two of the principal channels 
through which the Evangelical movement penetrated 
the rather prickly hedge that the Society had planted 
round itself were the poems of Cowper and the anti- 
Slavery agitation. 

A quite different influence, and one that acted in 
a totally different way, may perhaps be found in 
the French Revolution. Friends were agitated not 
so much by its political terrors—for they lived in a 
world almost entirely shut off from interest in world 
politics—as by fears of its effect on religion. They 
heard with horror of Thomas Paine, and associated 

1T have looked through the five bulky volumes of the Life of 
Wilberforce, but cannot find that he himself came into close relations 
with Friends until he made the acquaintance of J. J. Gurney in 
1816. The only Friends frequently mentioned (after this time) are 
J. J. G,, Elizabeth Fry and William Allen. In 1826 W. W. records 
that J. J. G. took him and some others to a Friends’ meeting, 
apparently at Bath, where he says J. J. G. spoke for an hour (“it 
appeared rambling, and left no deposit, only impression ’’) and 


prayed twice. ‘‘ We all came away thankful that we were not 
Quakers.”’ (Vol. V., pp. 269, 270.) 
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The Rights of Man with The Age of Reason. 
What they feared was a total dissolution of the bases 
of Christian belief, and it is, I believe, mainly to this 
cause that we must trace their rather terrified oppo- 
sition to, and crushing of, the mild attempts at 
“ freedom of thought ’’ made by Abraham Shackleton 
and Hannah Barnard. The only barrier against an 
overwhelming flood of atheism and ungodliness 
seemed to be the maintenance, at whatever cost, of 
the old standards of thought and conduct ; the only 
refuge against licence appeared to be the absolute 
authority of the Bible.? 

Abraham Shackleton, of Ballitore, a leading Friend 
in his district, and a man of independent mind, 
objected openly to the severe discipline to which the 
members were then subjected, to the Advices given 
to ministers, and to the infallible authority attributed 
to the Scriptures, particularly the supposed commands 
to extirpate the Canaanites. William Savery had a 
long interview with him in 1798 and found him 
holding 


“opinions of a singular nature . . . he professes to think 
there is little if any need of books of any kind on religious 
subjects, that they only darken the mind and keep it from 
turning itself to God, the fountain of all light and life. 


*“ Conservative forces instinctively combined. It was vaguely 
known that strange religious opinions were abroad in Europe, but 
as revolution was also at large on the Continent, it was highly 
probable that both were hatched from the same egg, and neither 
was wanted in England, especially as the former might be the 
forerunner of the latter.” (Liberal Evangelicalism, pp. 17, 18.) 
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Of all books of a religious kind he especially dislikes Friends’ 
journals, and has but a slight opinion of ministry and 
discipline, and all secondary helps in general, but is for 
having all people turned to the Divine Light in them- 
selves alone . . . He thinks the Evangelists were poor his- 
torians, that Paul brought much of his Epistles from the 
feet of Gamaliel and many parts of them are therefore 
rabbinical stuff . . . For my part I could not see as he 
did nor unite with him in his erroneous expressions and 
opinions.’”” (Journal of W. Savery, p. 270.) 


In the end he gave up attending meetings and 
was disowned, as were also a large number of his 
sympathisers, including many “‘ of the most intelligent 
and progressive members ’’, but they never formed 
a separate body.? 

Hannah Barnard, a minister of Hudson Monthly 
Meeting, New York, travelled acceptably in the 
ministry in England, Scotland and Ireland during the 
years 1798-1800. In the latter year a full and 
appreciative returning certificate was given her by 
the Irish Yearly Meeting (from which, we must 
remember, most of the ‘“‘advanced’’ members had 
then been weeded out) ; but when, a few weeks later, 
she appeared at the meeting of ministers and elders 
at London Yearly Meeting, and asked for a minute 
of liberation to visit Germany, David Sands objected 
to her teaching as unsound. William Savery was not 
present, having returned to America in the autumn 

1See R. M. Jones, Latey Periods, Vol. I., Pp. 298. A full 
account of these events, by a sympathiser, will be found 


in A Narrative of Events in Ireland, by W. Rathbone. For a sum- 
mary see The British Friend, December, 1902, p. 313. 
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of 1798. An enquiry was held, by various committees 
consisting of men Friends only, and she was subjected 
to severe examination, being finally refused her 
minute and asked to return home; after which her 
own Monthly Meeting disowned her. Herchief offence 
was similar to that of Abraham Shackleton, in 
denying the Divine authority of portions of the 
Bible, particularly the accounts of the Jewish wars 
of extermination. Parts of the New Testament, 
including the miraculous conception and miracles of 
Christ, she did not deny but could not affirm since 
“they had not been revealed to her mind.” 4 
These proceedings show clearly that a change 
passed over London Yearly Meeting during the 
closing years of the eighteenth century. Religious 
teaching based on the Inward Light in the souls of 
men, which a few years before would have passed 
as sound Quakerism and genuine Christianity, was 
now called in question, and tested in the light of the 
doctrine of the infallible authority of the Bible. The 
new spiritual life which had been awakened by the 
devoted labours of William Savery and others had 
begun to clothe itself in new forms derived from 
the prevalent Evangelicalism of the day—forms 
which, however, were in reality older than Quaker- 
ism, being more akin to the beliefs of Bunyan and 
Baxter, and the Reformation generally, than to those 
of George Fox and Isaac Penington. It must, 
however, be remembered that the careful literary and 


+See The British Friend, October, 1902, pp. 257-260. 
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historical study of the Scripture documents had not 
then begun, and those who could not accept their 
plenary inspiration had no better grounds to offer 
than their own individual impressions of truth. To 
many there seemed no alternative between a trust 
in inward impressions, which might be delusive, and 
a blind reliance on the outward letter; and in the 
general fear of ‘“‘Deism” the latter course was 
chosen by the majority. 

The Hannah Barnard controversy produced a 
number of works written by Friends to show that 
the Society had never held the Unitarian position, 
and these were mostly of a strongly Evangelical 
character. Chief among them is a pamphlet by 
Henry Tuke written in 1801, and entitled ‘‘ The 
Faith of the People called Quakers in our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ,’’ consisting mostly of extracts 
from the writings of early and later Friends to show 
that they accepted Evangelical doctrines. He also 
wrote a larger work in 1805, ‘“‘ The Principles of 
Religion as professed by the Society of Friends,” 
which had an enormous circulation in the Society, 
and which bases all Christian doctrine on the Divine 
authority of the Scriptures. Another learned work 
produced in the same year by John Bevans, junr., 
was ‘“‘A Defence of the Christian Doctrines of the 
Society of Friends against the charge of Socinianism.”’ 
Both these works represent correctness of doctrine 
as vital to Christianity,and defend the view that the 
Jewish wars of extermination were undertaken (under 
a different ‘‘ dispensation ”’) by the direct command of 
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God. They are important landmarks showing the 
direction in which the Society was moving. 

The new Evangelical spirit among Friends on 
both sides of the Atlantic received powerful rein- 
forcement from the labours of Stephen Grellet and 
William Forster. The conversion of the young 
French nobleman, Etienne de Grellet, from Voltairean 
infidelity to a fervent belief in Evangelical Christian- 
ity, and an ardent missionary life, is one of the 
most remarkable chapters in religious history. What 
now specially concerns us is that human instru- 
mentality seems to have had little or nothing 
to do with it. He was then, in 1795, residing 
on Long Island, with a French-speaking family, 
and could at that time scarcely speak or understand 
a word of English. At one of the first Friends’ 
meetings he attended he was impressed (without 
understanding it) by the ministry of two English 
women Friends, Deborah Darby and Rebecca Young 
(afterwards Rebecca Byrd), and these Friends a little 
later helped him by private conversation. But I 
cannot think that these ministers had much to do with 
shaping the form of his religious views. He seems to 
have attached himself to Friends because they were 
the most spiritually-minded Christians within his 


1 We would gladly know more of Deborah Darby and her work, 
but no memoir of her appears to have been written. She travelled 
extensively in the ministry, and meeting Elizabeth Gurney not 
long after the change had begun in her through the preaching of 
W. Savery, prophesied of her that she would be “‘a light to the 
blind, speech to the dumb and feet to the lame ’’—to the young 
girl’s great astonishment. (Elizabeth Fry, by G. K. Lewis, p. 30.) 
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reach, because he had read (with the help; of va 
dictionary) Penn’s No Cross, No Crown, and because 
he valued the silence of their meetings for communion 
with the God who had met him and opened his eyes. 
He says he had at first very little intercourse with 
Friends. The French mind is not naturally mysti- 
cal, and the forms of Evangelical Christianity ex- 
pressed better than any others the truths he had 
discovered. The passages in his Journal given by 
Benjamin Seebohm in the well-known Memoirs, in 
which he expresses his deepest convictions, are all 
cast in a strongly Evangelical mould, and I have 
discovered no mention of belief in universal Light. 
The following passage, written at the age of 24 when 
he had just been recorded as a Minister in the Society, 
is typical of many more: 


“My mind dwelt much on the nature of the hope of 
redemption through Jesus Christ. I felt the efficacy of that 
grace by which we are saved, through faith in Christ and 
His atoning blood, shed for us on Calvary’s mount ; and 
the excellency of the blessed gifts which, in consequence of 
this the meritorious sacrifice of Himself for sinful man, 
are offered to the believer in His name, especially that of 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. It was my soul’s chief 
concern to draw the attention of the people to this saving 
work and experimental faith, and I felt that the best 
testimony I could bear to the efficacy of the Redeemer’s 
love was to evince by my life what He had actually done for 
me.” (Memoirs, third edition, Vol. I., pp. 39, 40.) 


Stephen Grellet paid four missionary visits to 
Europe, beginning respectively in 1807, 1811, 1818, 
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and 1831, being absent from home on each occasion 
from one to four years. He had much work among 
Roman Catholics, who were often remarkably open 
to receive his message, and interviewed many of the 
crowned heads and leading Statesmen of the European 
countries, including the Pope. He was given free 
access to the Inquisition and the secret Library at 
Rome, where (he says) he found no Quaker books. 
During his second visit he got his Friends in London 
to gather a company of Jews at Devonshire House, 
and one of thieves and prostitutes at St. Martin’s Lane. 
In company with Mary Dudley he also had a meeting 
with ‘“‘ people of high rank” in the West End of 
London, where (he says) he did “ not find the same 
degree of brokenness and contrition of spirit that 
I have done among the poor.’ It was he who 
communicated to Elizabeth Fry the awful state of 
Newgate prison, and got her started on her work of 
prison reform. I mention these things to show the 
breadth of his sympathies and the practical missionary 
work to which his Evangelical religion led him. 
He certainly commended it by his own life. There 
can, I think, be no doubt that his was one of the 
chief influences that turned the minds of Friends in 
the Evangelical direction. 

Over his maturer years a dark cloud was spread 
by the movement towards freedom of thought and 
practice in America which is associated with the 
name of Elias Hicks. Those who were affected with 
this spirit he acknowledges that he was almost 
unable to reach. I fear he quite failed to understand 
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it—to him it was nothing but “ sour leaven,”’ “ thick 
darkness,’ ‘“‘infidelity.” He faithfully preached 
“Christ crucified’’ as he understood the matter, 
but not in a way that could “speak to their 
condition.’”” He seems to have had little or no 
knowledge of religious history, or to have read much 
except the Bible. He had little sense of the “‘ varieties 
of religious experience,’”’ and could not imagine that 
anyone could find the truth of God except along the 
path by which he himself had been led. In the 
deepest distress of soul he went all through the 
separation in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 1828. 
Another minister who exerted a powerful influence 
in the Evangelical direction was William Forster. 
He was an intimate friend of Isaac Crewdson and 
Joseph John Gurney, and his thoughts from very 
early years were of a wholly Evangelical cast. At the 
turn of the century he was 16 years old, and he 
writes even then with the seriousness of a man of 
fifty. We do not learn from his Memoity what 
influences moulded his religious thought ; apparently 
he was an almost unconscious product of the 
Evangelicalism that was then the dominant force in 
religion. He was deeply afflicted by the evils of 
slavery, and died in Tennessee during a second visit 
to America made on behalf of the slaves. During 
the Irish famine of 1846 he laboured hard for the 
organization of relief. His first visit to America was 
during the ’twenties, and he was as much distressed 
as Stephen Grellet with the prevalence among 
Friends of a spirit that seemed to him infidelity. 
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‘* Almost in every place,’’ he writes, ‘‘ I have to make 
war against a formal and superficial religion, to seek 
to convince the people that they have need of a 
Saviour, and to preach the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
only Saviour for poor lost fallen man.” (Memoirs, 
Vo Lp. 305) 

He notes that his interest in the Bible Society 
and the circulation of the Scriptures was regarded 
by many Friends in America with “‘a jealous eye,” 
and this impressed on him the need for better religious 
education among Friends. He was so much im- 
pressed by the spirit he found among them that 
he concluded a separation could hardly be avoided : 
that Friends would have to declare themselves on 
one side or the other—-“either attached to the 
Society on its ancient Christian principles, or one 
with that revolutionising and disorganizing spirit 
which would very much lay waste the discipline, 
and introduce and establish the anti-Christian notions 
of Socinianism and a sort of spiritualised Deism.” 
(Memoirs, p. 381.) At the same time he recognizes 
that some might consider his own attitude of mind to 
be not exactly that of the old-time Quaker: ‘I 
am,” he naively writes to J. J. Gurney, “‘ much more 
of an old-fashioned Quaker than many take me to be.”’ 
(Memoirs, Vol. II., p. 86.) The only really distinctive 
characteristic of the “ old-fashioned Quakers ’”’ that 
I have been able to discover in his Memoir is his 
implicit belief in Divine Guidance ; but that will be 
better considered when we come to compare the 
newer with the older Quakerism. 
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The great separation of 1828-29 I propose to pass 
over, referring those interested in its details to Rufus 
Jones’s Later Periods and my own small book on 
Separations. Its main effect, from the point of view 
we are taking, was to intensify very greatly the 
Evangelical tendencies of the ‘“‘ orthodox ’’ Friends, 
both in Britain and America. Such would seem to 
be the inevitable result of a separation: each party 
is rendered more extreme by being deprived of 
the moderating influence of the other. From the 
accounts that reached this country, most English 
Friends were led to regard it as entirely due to an 
evil spirit of disbelief in the essentials of Christian 
faith on the part of Elias Hicks and his friends. This 
drove many to seek for safety in a clearer definition 
of those essentials, and in particular of the inspiration 
and infallible authority of Scripture; it even led 
some to question whether the ancient principle of 
the Inward Light was a safe foundation on which to 
build. There were not wanting those who pointed 
the moral of the Hicksite secession thus: “‘ See what 
comes of trusting to the Inward Light !”’ 

After 1830 the Evangelical movement among 
Friends in England made rapid progress, largely as 
a reaction against Hicksism, and it culminated in 
the publication, early in 1835, of the small book 
called The Beacon, by Isaac Crewdson, of Man- 
chester. Crewdson selects passages from Hicks’ 
published sermons, and contrasts them with texts 
of Scripture headed with such words as ‘‘ What 
saith the Holy Spirit ?”’ The Scriptures are definitely 
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the final and only authority in religion ; the principle 
of the Inward Light is stigmatized as a “‘ delusive 
notion,” and its universality is explicitly denied. 
The book produced many answers, and it is not 
surprising that many Friends believed the author to 
be simply using Elias Hicks as a convenient stalking- 
horse behind which to shoot at the Society of Friends 
itself. In these years it seemed that a separation in 
London Yearly Meeting could hardly be avoided. 
In 1835 there was the recent publication of Crewdson’s 
book, and the appointment of a Committee to help 
in settling the trouble to which it had given rise at 
Manchester. In 1836 there was the report of this 
Committee, of which J. J. Gurney was the leading 
spirit, and which left the situation more embittered 
than it was before—professing general agreement with 
Crewdson’s view while usurping the power to silence 
him as a minister. There was also a request from 
Westmorland Quarterly Meeting for a definition of 
the place of Holy Scripture as the rule of faith and 
practice, which produced the passage in the Epistle 
of that year to which I have already referred.1 In 
1837 the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
was almost equally divided on the application of 
J. J. Gurney for a minute of liberation to visit 
America, and after many hours of discussion a 
liberating minute was with difficulty framed. 

The most conspicuous defenders of Crewdson’s 
views were Luke Howard, a man of some scientific 
distinction and editor of The Yorkshireman, and 


1 See above, p. 70. 
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Elisha Bates, of Ohio. Both these men shortly 
afterwards left the Society. Among the chief op- 
ponents were my grandmother, Sarah (Lynes) Grubb, 
who in the Yearly Meeting of 1836 entered the men’s 
meeting under religious concern, and delivered a 
lengthy tirade against the ‘“‘ Babel-builders”’ in a 
tone of prophetic infallibility which drew upon her 
some animadversion from the Elders ; and George and 
Ann Jones (the latter formerly Ann Burgess) who, 
like Thomas Shillitoe, had been recently in America 
and had taken a strong line against the “‘ separatists ”’ 
there. Thomas Shillitoe himself was ill, and died 
shortly after that Yearly Meeting was held. There 
is no doubt that his sympathies were with the Conser- 
vatives—as also were those of Daniel Wheeler, who 
was then absent, I believe, intheSouth Seas. Joseph 
J. Gurney professed to hold a mediating position, 
and drew on himself the wrath of both parties, but 
undoubtedly his sympathies were with the innovators, 
as were those of William and Josiah Forster. During 
and after his American visit, which lasted from 1837 
to 1840, J. J. Gurney was the most distinguished 
exponent of the Evangelical view, as John Wilbur, 
of New England, became of the Conservative. The 
unscrupulous persecution which the latter endured 
from the dominant Evangelical party in New England 
Yearly Meeting, and his expulsion from the Society, 
greatly embittered the relations of the two sections, 
produced a melancholy crop of separations among 
orthodox Friends in the States and Canada, led to 
the isolation for many years of Philadelphia (orthodox) 
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Yearly Meeting, and lost us the little body of Conser- 
vative Friends whom we connect with Fritchley in 
Derbyshire. 

It is by no means easy to set down in clear terms 
exactly what it was that so acutely divided the two 
sections, and caused them at times to denounce one 
another in terms of some violence. It was not a 
question of what is generally called Theology, for 
both parties held without question what were 
regarded as the essential doctrines of Christianity, 
and had been equally determined opponents of the 
Hicksites because of their supposed deistical tenden- 
cies. Both held the total depravity of man through 
the Fall and the consequent corruption of his reasoning 
powers. Both regarded belief in the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ and in his “ propitiatory sacrifice’’ as 
essential for salvation from eternal ruin in hell. 
They were united in looking upon the Scriptures as 
containing an infallible revelation from God, and 
equally dreaded any exercise of man’s unregenerate 
reason for their study and elucidation. And both 
parties held, though with some doubt on the part of 
Crewdson himself and others who left the Society 
with him, to the necessity of looking for the special 
and immediate guidance of the Holy Spirit in the work 
of the ministry. What cause was there, then, for 
the fierce antagonism that divided them—the echoes 
of which I can myself recall during my earliest 
attendance of our Yearly Meeting, in the ’eighties of 
the last century, at times when the doings of the 
Home Mission Committee were under discussion ? 
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It was, I believe, due to an instinctive apprehension 
on the part of the more thoughtful Conservative 
Friends, which they were never able to put into 
language that would reach the understanding of the 
Evangelical section, that the latter were undermining 
the mystical basis on which the Society of Friends 
had been gathered and built up—the supremacy of 
the Light of God in the souls of men, and the para- 
mount need of His inward work of cleansing and 
regeneration. Few of them had devoted clear thought 
to the subject ; such indeed was their fear of the 
“carnal reason’’ that they would have thought it 
wrong to do so; they could only express themselves 
in cloudy imagery drawn mostly from the prophets 
and the Apocalypse. Consequently their warnings 
were put down to prejudice and unworthy suspicion, 
were resented as unjust, and largely disregarded. 
The Evangelical message was at least intelligible ; 
the Mystical Gospel, though deeper and more penetrat- 
ing, was expressed in a language that few could 
understand, and those who preached it came to be 
thought of as troublesome “cranks.”’ The following 
passage, from my grandmother’s Letters, is perhaps 
as clear as anything. I must apologise for its length, 
but nothing short will serve the purpose. 


“For a number of years [the date is 1834] it has been 
my lot to warn Friends, and particularly in the Yearly 
Meeting in London, against a spirit of subtlety that would 
draw us from attention to the inward manifestation of our 
blessed Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ ; for I have long 
seen that some of the most prominent and influential 
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characters among us never have been altogether of the 
Lord’s own forming, either as Friends or as ministers of 
Christ ; and now many, very many, have embraced some- 
thing short of Him who remains to be the fulness, and 
are settling on the surface of things—building on the sand ; 
highly extolling in words the ‘ One Offering,’ which indeed 
is to be appreciated with feelings of adoration and heart- 
felt gratitude; but these know not of what they speak, 
while they preach up a literal faith in Christ crucified, and 
endeavour to bring people from a pure dependence on the 
leadings and unfoldings of the Spirit of Christ, and on the 
inward and heart-felt power and coming of Christ within, 
the hope of glory . . . The absence of this quickening 
Spirit is in my apprehension mournfully and oppressively 
felt, while ‘ Mystery Babylon’ mimics it in various ways— 
in language, in orthodox sermons, in dissimulation of love, 
in solemn silence, not the silence of the Lord’s own power. 
We have a zeal among us which draws from the influence 
and motions of the inward anointing into creaturely 
activity ; and we are so blind, in many instances, as to 
mistake Babylon’s stream, where go the ‘ gallant ships and 
the galleys with oars,’ for the ‘ place of broad rivers and 
streams ’ where none of these are found. Our predecessors 
suffered much in avowing the leadings of the Spirit of 
truth, which brought them away from all will-worship ; 
shall we with impunity trample upon the testimonies of 
the everlasting Gospel, which they embraced at the risk of 
the loss of property, personal liberty, and life itself? ”’ 
—Letters of Sarah Grubb, pp. 17, 18. 


There was another reason why the Conservative 
protest against Evangelical Quakerism passed so 
largely unheeded. It mixed things up, and attributed 
almost as much importance to practices handed down 
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by tradition as to belief in inward revelation. It 
tacitly assumed that the Spirit of God could only 
express itself in an outward conformity with all 
“ the tradition of the Elders,” that it could not lead 
into new paths. Hence it drew to itself the dry 
traditionalists who lived only in the past and abhorred 
the idea of progress. A large part of its opposition 
to meetings for the study of the Bible and to organized 
mission work abroad and at home was neither more 
nor less than pure Conservatism—the desire that as 
things had been so they should remain. 

But perhaps at this point I may so far obtrude 
my own convictions as to say that in my judgment 
the more thoughtful Conservatives were right in 
believing that to a large extent the Evangelical 
innovators were off the real foundation of the Quaker 
faith. It appears to me that Joseph J. Gurney, who 
more than any other man shaped the Quakerism 
of the middle and later years of the nineteenth 
century, and whose leadership was recognized by 
the great body of Friends in these islands and in 
America, never really understood what the early 
Friends had discovered, or appreciated in the least 
the meaning of inward revelation. He did really, 
though quite unconsciously, change the basis of 
authority from inward to outward, and recalled the 
Society from the Quakerism of Fox and his friends 
to the position of their Puritan opponents. For 
him and those who thought with him, like his pre- 
decessor Henry Tuke and his friend William Forster, 
final truth was to be found in the Bible only—the 
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deposit of ‘‘ the faith once for all delivered to the 
saints.” The consequences of this, which I believe to 
have been a real “‘ departure from the foundation,” 
we see in the Pastoral developments of American 
Quakerism to-day. 

What kept Gurney and his supporters to the 
Society, and what made them in many respects real 
Friends, was their retention of belief in what was 
called the “‘ perceptible’ guidance of the Spirit, in 
silent worship as the only field in which this guidance 
for vocal ministry could have free play, and in the 
non-necessity of outward sacramental observances. 
In these matters the leaders of the Evangelical 
section were just as much true Friends as were their 
opponents. But Gurney seems never to have recog- 
nized the difficulty of detaching these “‘ peculiarities ”’ 
from the inward and spiritual foundation on which 
they rested, and basing them simply on a private 
interpretation of certain Scripture texts; nor the 
offensiveness of claiming, as he did, that Quakerism 
with its peculiar practices is nothing but pure New 
Testament Christianity, when the vast majority 
of other Evangelical Christians, equally devoted to 
the New Testament, draw no such inferences from it. 
Unless our form of religion rests on a deeper basis 
than a literal interpretation of certain texts, it will 
with difficulty propagate or even maintain itself; as 
again, American experience testifies. 

The struggles through which the Society of Friends 
has passed, during the last century and a half, are 
truly ¢vagic in their character. The appropriateness 
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of the adjective will be appreciated if we take the 
word “tragedy ’”’ to have the meaning assigned it 
by a master of thought, Professor A. C. Bradley, in 
his lectures on Shakespearean Tragedy. Tragedy, he 
Says, is in essence the fact or appearance “‘ of a world 
travailing for perfection, but bringing to birth, 
together with glorious good, an evil which it is able 
to overcome only by self-torture and self-waste.”’ 
“There is no tragedy in the expulsion of evil; the 
tragedy is that this involves the waste of good.” 
(Op. cit. pp. 39, 37.) The conflicts in the Society of 
Friends, which culminated, first in the Hicksite 
separation and then in the dominance of Evangelical- 
ism, were both struggles for liberty—for freedom of 
thought and practice from the dead hand of repression 
and tradition. “The first attempt produced a 
secession which separated a large part of the Society 
in America for generations from historical and 
evangelical Christianity (using the word, for once, in 
its larger and better meaning), and almost destroyed 
its united witness to the world. The second, in re- 
action against this, led away the great body of the 
Society, both in England and America, from the 
central experience that had gathered the ‘ Children 
of the Light’ and given them a message for 
humanity.” (Separations, p. 76.) Some evil was 
expelled, but at how great a sacrifice and waste of 
good ! Those who, like my grandmother, Thomas 
Shillitoe, and John Wilbur, clearly saw the large 
measure of failure that would attend both these 
efforts, tried to cope with them by summoning to 
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their aid the forces of blind conservatism and re- 
action, and the support of those who sought to stifle 
liberty with the pressure of formalism and tradition. 

The chief lesson of this study of one of these 
struggles, so far as it is in the direction of the truth, 
would seem to be that we should in our day keep 
an open eye for the ‘“‘new duties’? to which the 
“new occasions’ call us; that, in seeking to enter 
the fields that are opening before us, and to bring 
to a distracted world a gospel of freedom and peace 
and reconciliation, we should learn from the successes 
and failures of our predecessors both why they 
succeeded and why they failed; and that above all 
we should drink deeply for ourselves from the 
perennial fountain from which their spiritual needs 
were supplied. 


ry 
CHRIST AND THE WORLD PROBLEM 


“THE World Problem” afflicts most thoughtful 
minds to-day—the difficulty of reconciling, with a 
theistic or even a rational interpretation of the 
universe, the presence and power of evil in the world. 
In pre-war days, it may be, only the minority of 
people were severely troubled by it; but now it is 
difficult for anyone to escape it who thinks at all. 
The great war, with its immeasurable toll of death 
and mutilation and starvation, left the world on the 
edge of an abyss—with the imminent prospect of 
total destruction by social anarchy or further war, 
or both together. The collapse of the Central 
European Powers provided a unique opportunity for 
binding up the wounds of war, and starting the 
world on a new path of peace. But, with the excep- 
tion of securing agreement to the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, the chance was missed. Millions 
of men, women and children in central and eastern 
Europe were condemned to further years of slow 
starvation, and a generation is growing up with 
constitutions undermined by long years of under- 
feeding. But for help from individuals in other 
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nations, and from the American Government, millions 
of them would never have grown up at all. 

We were confidently assured that this war was not 
like others—it was a ‘‘ war to end all war.” But 
already political and military leaders in most of the 
nations, including the United States, are eagerly 
preparing for the next. What will it be like if it 
comes? Everyone who has given any thought to the 
matter, whether civilian or soldier, knows that it 
will not be a war of army against army, but will be 
waged against the civilian population. This is no 
“ pacifist’ scare, the warning comes from military 
authorities themselves. Lieut. Col. Fuller, chief 
general staff-officer of the Tank Corps, writes thus 
in his book Tanks in the Great War: 


“Fleets of fast-moving tanks, equipped with tons 
of liquid gas, against which the enemy will probably 
have no protection, will cross the frontier, and 
obliterate every living thing in the fields and farms, 
the villages and cities of the enemy’s country. While 
his life is being swept away around the frontier, 
fleets of aeroplanes will attack the enemy’s great 
industrial and governing centres. All these attacks 
will be made against the civil population, in order 
to compel it to accept the will of the attacker.” } 


But, before this comes, each separate nation is 
liable to be destroyed by internal bankruptcy, leading 
to chaos and wholesale bloodshed and starvation. 
Some people seem to have viewed with calmness the 


* Quoted in The Nation, February 28, 1920. (Italics mine,) 
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oncoming of such a fate for our late enemies; but 
the disease, if it comes, will spread. General Smuts 
in 1923 declared that “ To-day we are all marching 
to certain and inevitable defeat, victors and van- 
quished alike . . . Europe has started on a pilgrimage, 
a crusade of suicide.”?1 Mr. Winston Churchill, even, 
stated that ‘‘ Another great war would shatter the 
structure of our civilization. It might lead to a 
destruction of the human race on such a scale that 
the world would be cast back thousands of years in 
its progress.”’ 2 

It is very clear that war has not ended war or 
brought the reign of peace on earth; Satan has not 
cast out Satan. We are brought to the point that 
either humanity must destroy war, or war will very 
soon destroy humanity. 

The late war, with all that it has entailed, was a 
manifestation of the Evil of the world on a gigantic 
and appalling scale. The question I wish us to ponder 
is this: Does it represent the real nature of the 
universe in which we live ? Is the world so construc- 
ted that it necessarily bears such bitter fruit ? Is 
our life, by nature and inevitably, such a scene of 
strife and destruction ? Was the war an outcome of 
the real nature of man? Is that the sort of life he 
was made for—we cannot say by God, for if the 
answer is “‘ yes’”’ there is no God in any reasonable 
meaning of that word—but by the blind force that 
rules the world ? 


1 The Times, October 24, 1923. 2 The Times, March 16, 1924. 
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Christianity, of course, says ““ No—the world was 
made and is governed by a God of love.’”’ But it 
speaks with no compelling voice through the lips of 
its professors. It does not convince the world at 
large that its answer is true—and this, largely, 
because it failed to prevent the evil. Christianity 
as represented by the organized Churches did not 
prevent the war, and still fails to heal its ravages. 
It is not to the leaders of the Churches that we look, 
in the main, for guidance or inspiration. The 
Church has become divided and nationalized, and each 
branch of it has been content to support the cause of - 
its own nation against others. Few or none of the 
great leaders of Christianity, except to some extent 
the Pope of Rome, have stood “above the battle- 
field,’’ have upheld a supra-national standpoint, or 
called upon the warring nations to recognize the 
unity and brotherhood of all mankind. 

There has been no clear call to the peoples of the 
earth to discharge their duties one to another, or to 
use or trust the spiritual forces of justice and goodwill. 
A false idea of Patriotism has been exalted, and 
religion, which ought to be the great uniting force in 
human life, has been placed at the service of the 
forces that divide. Love has not been proclaimed 
and practised as the expression of national and 
international life. It is little cause for wonder that 
among the mass of the workers in most countries 
our religion is regarded with undisguised contempt. 

Nor need we wonder that in our day Christianity 
has its rivals. The chief of these is the great move- 
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ment for which, perhaps, the broadest nanie is'Social 
Democracy. Apart from its extreme and monstrous _ 
manifestations in Bolshevism and the like, this 
movement is allied to Christianity—in so far at least 
as it aims at substituting co-operation for strife in 
the dealings of men and nations with one another, 
and at giving to the weaker members of society a 
share in life’s good things. But whether it is to help 
in saving the world depends upon the aim it sets 
before it, and the spirit in which it seeks to attain 
its purpose. If Social Democracy is, above everything 
else, a struggle for the possession of material goods, 
through a “ class war,” it will be sowing the seeds of 
its own destruction. The possessing class will fight, 
as did the rich in the slave wars under the Roman 
republic, with full assurance that right and justice 
are on their side. A struggle on these lines will be 
long and bloody, and if history is any guide it will 
end in reaction and despotism, as did the French 
Revolution of 1789. 

But it need not beso. [If it is raised to the spiritual 
plane, and becomes first and foremost a struggle for 
the enfranchisement of all human spirits, for the 
removal of all conditions which thwart and hinder 
the development of manhood and womanhood and 
childhood, then it may be permanently successful. 
It will not in that case be a war of classes, the 
“Haves”? against the “‘ Have-nots.” For many of 
the possessors of wealth will be on the side of the 
dispossessed, as they have been in this country from 
the days of Lord Shaftesbury and John Bright to 
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our own time, knowing that the aim is right and just. 
It will be a conflict between the believers and the 
disbelievers in the inherent worth of manhood— 
between those in all classes who for its sake are 
prepared to sacrifice something of their own apparent 
good, and those who are not. It will be fought out, 
not with bombs and barricades, but in Parliament, 
in the Press, and in the polling-booth—it will be a 
peaceful struggle, and likely to be permanent in 
results. 

But how is the conflict, which is now upon us, to 
be raised to, and remain on, this higher plane? I 
see no answer but that it must be inspired and 
controlled by religious faith. An Internationalism 
that has no root in spiritual insight, in belief in God 
and the worth of manhood, will prove, as it has 
proved already, a feeble bond that snaps at the 
first strain of war. Assurance of the inherent and 
inalienable worth of all persons, whatever their race 
or colour or upbringing, is not of the kind that 
attaches to a self-evident proposition—as anyone 
knows who has argued for “ social equality ’’ in the 
Southern States of America, or in South Africa, or 
anywhere amid strong race passions. Nor can it be 
proved by processes of argument. It appears to be 
strictly an intuition, a conviction due to an illumina- 
tion of the mind by a light beyond its own. And no 
religion can yield this conviction with the same 
power and certainty that Christianity can, and ought 
to, afford. For Christ has both taught it and lived 
it out, and has shown in Himself that human nature 
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is in its deepest essence Divine. The Christian 
ought to see in every human soul a potential sharer 
in the manhood of Christ ; ‘‘ Whosoever shall receive 
one of such little children in my name, receiveth 
me.’ A Social Democracy rooted in religion would 
be no rival of Christianity, but its political expression. 

True Christianity does not shirk the World Problem ; 
it meets the puzzle fairly, and offers a solution. In 
this it differs from optimism on the one hand and 
pessimism on the other. The shallow and easy 
optimism with which many to-day are trying in vain 
to find satisfaction evades the problem by denying 
its real existence. Evil, it tells us, is illusion; think 
rightly, and all will be well. It refuses to recognise 
the real tragedy of the world, saying ‘‘ Peace, peace, 
when there is no peace.’’ It tries to heal the hurt of 
humanity lightly. There is, indeed much truth in 
the doctrine that evil comes from wrong thinking. 
But wrong thoughts lie very very deep, and are not 
to be got rid of by merely looking another way. 
They are not eradicated by any of our modern 
rose-water religions. 

Pessimism is nearer to reality, claiming that it 
faces the facts as they are. It sees the tragedy of 
the world, and assumes that in deepest reality the 
world is like what it sees. Either the Universe is 
malevolent, or it is wholly indifferent to our moral 
strivings. The solar heat is being dissipated into 
space, and our world like others will gradually cease 
to support life. There are men and women who hold 
this gloomy belief and yet devote their lives to human 
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betterment ; all honour to them. But how many 
are likely to do so, if inwardly convinced that all 
their efforts will be finally wasted ? 

And yet, out of the heart of pessimism, there are 
some few who, like H. G. Wells, find God once more— 
a ‘‘ Finite God,” our Comrade and our Leader in 
revolt against the veiled inhuman Might that made 
and rules the world. 

I believe that none of these substitutes for 
Christianity will finally help us, for none of them 
touches the bottom. Either they refuse to recognize 
the tragedy of the world, or they give us a Universe 
that we can never accept as good. From the Universe 
we come, and to the Universe we go; it is in harmony 
with the Universe and its laws that our true life can 
alone be lived. The heart of man will not find rest 
except in a Universe that ultimately supports his 
intuition of goodness. 

What, then, is the real Christian solution of the 
World Problem? For answer, let us glance at the 
Johannine writings of the New Testament, which 
come to us from the close of the first century, when 
the novelty of the new faith that Christ had brought 
to men was passing, and when some had begun to 
reflect upon what it meant. These writings are in 
no sense philosophical. They do not call us to 
intellectual enquiry. What they profess to offer us 
is a revelation of God, that is, an unveiling of hidden 
Reality. This revelation, they tell us, was brought 
to men by Christ, and is to be received by experience 
of what He can do for men’s souls. Few or none of 
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those living in the year 100 can have known Jesus 
in the flesh. But the message of His life and death 
and resurrection had given them real insight into 
the kind of man He was. They saw in some measure 
His true character—His conflict with the evil in 
men’s hearts, His perfect love even unto death. 
And they were assured that through death He had 
triumphed, and was still living His life in them by 
what they called His Holy Spirit. 

This experience had lifted them—not the leaders 
only, but the “‘ servants and handmaidens’’, into a 
new knowledge of God; Jesus had been able to share 
with them a measure of His own experience of 
sonship.t He had brought them a revelation of God, 
not in words or formule but in His own quality and 
character. When they asserted His Divine nature, 
it meant to them that God is like Jesus. As Jesus 
had loved men, so God loved them; as He had 
yielded up His life in the struggle with evil, so God 
was ever suffering sacrificially to redeem men from 
sin. The deepest thing in this mad world was love. 
God Himself was love, and was reproducing His 
own character in those who gave themselves up to 
Him. ‘“ We love because He first loved us.”” The 
loving, suffering, dying, living ““Son of God” had 
made their lives new ; had called out in them possi- 
bilities of love and service and self-sacrifice of which 
they had never dreamed. They saw now what life 
was for, what the Universe really meant. The Cross 


1 Note Paul’s expression ‘‘ the spirit of adoption, whereby we 
cry ‘Abba, Father.’ ’”’ (Rom, viii. 15; Gal. iv. 5, 6.) 
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and the Resurrection of Jesus had shown them the 
hidden Reality of a God who was overcoming evil by 
taking it upon Himself, bearing it and forgiving it 
and removing it; and so was bringing good out of 
the very heart of monstrous wrong. And so these 
wholly unphilosophic writings contain after all a deep 
philosophy of human life. Prof, Pringle-Pattison says: 


‘No deeper foundation can be laid than the 
perception of the Spirit’s power to transform the very 
meaning of the past, and to transmute every loss 
into a gain, finding even in the worst of tragedies 
the means of an otherwise impossible triumph—a 
triumph which, but for that wrong or treason, had 
never been. This is the real omnipotence of atoning 
love, unweariedly creating good out of evil; and it 
is no far-off theological mystery, but (God be thanked) 
the very texture of our human experience.” 3 


It made a real difference, therefore, what the 
followers of Jesus thought of Him. The Johannine 
writer, in his first Epistle, stresses the importance of 
recognizing Jesus as at once human and Divine.? 
And we can see why both aspects mattered. Unless 
Jesus was in some real sense one with God, His life 
of love was not necessarily a revelation of the Divine 
character. But unless He had really become man, 
and died upon the Cross, God had not faced the 
lowest depth of humiliation for man’s sake. These 
are the two aspects of the Person of Christ which 


1 The Idea of God, p. 417. 2 John iv. 2, 15. 
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Greek thinkers in the Church sought to preserve 
in the Creeds. They endeavoured to think out 
the question in terms of the Greek metaphysic of 
“substance’’ or ‘‘nature’’; and laid down that 
in Jesus there were two “natures,” the human and 
the Divine, in one undivided Person. 

The Johannine writings, however, as has been 
already said, are not metaphysical. They are Jewish 
and ethical through and through. The “ nature” 
of God, for this writer, was not some subtle essence, 
it was character ; and a man may be one with God in 
mind and will and purpose. There is not, therefore, 
in his thoughts of Jesus, any confusion of “ natures.” 
His sub-conscious thought, I venture to say, must 
have been something like this: that human nature 
at its best, when wholly free from sin, is Divine 
nature. A human life wholly under the control of 
the Spirit of God is a Divine life—is an adequate 
expression of the nature or character of God, so far 
as this can be expressed under the limitations of 
humanity. Previous Jewish thought concerning the 
“Wisdom ”’ of God—translated for Greeks into the 
doctrine of the ‘‘ Logos ’’—had prepared the minds 
of some for believing that the nature of God could so 
express itself; and the life of Jesus and what He 
had done for men convinced them that it had so 
expressed itself. Acceptance of the Divine humanity 
of Jesus, not as a dogma to be received blindly on 
authority, but as a revelation to men’s inmost souls, 
meets the problem of the world as nothing else does ; 
because it assures us that God is revealed in Jesus, 
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and that the deepest thing in this otherwise un- 
intelligible world is love.* 

Real Christianity does not shirk the World Problem 
as insoluble. It is not blind to the darkness of the 
universe, but it sees a light shining in the darkness, 
which the darkness cannot “overwhelm.” ? The 
world is evil, but its evil is to be “‘ overcome,” though 
not without men’s “ faith.’ The ultimate God is, as 
H. G. Wells tells us, a “ Veiled Being” (“No man 
hath seen God at any time’’); but He has unveiled 
Himself for man’s redemption. In Christ He gives 
us the clue to His real nature, and therefore to the 
meaning of the Universe. The ultimate reality of 
things is of the kind suggested by the character and 
personality, the life and death, of Jesus Christ. In 
other words, the world is not really, at bottom, what, 
when we look at its surface only, it appears to be. 
Its confusion and unreason is not at its heart; its 
seeming malignity or indifference is but a veil, which 
hides a heart of eternal, sacrificial and redemptive 
Love. 


1 It should be noted that even if we try to simplify Christianity 
by dropping its dogmatic statements about the Divine humanity 
of Jesus Christ, we still have the problem of the world on our hands, 
and it may be we are closing our eyes to the light that could show 
us a solution. 

2 That is almost certainly the meaning of the word translated 
“apprehend ”’ in John i. 5. Compare the words of George Fox: 
“T saw that there was an ocean of darkness and death; but an 
infinite ocean of light and love, which flowed over the ocean of 
darkness. In that also I saw the infinite love of God.”’ (Journal, 
Bicentenary Edition, p. 19.) 

3 Johu xvi. 33; 1 John v. 4. 
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But, after all, is this credible ? Can it be believed 
by anyone who frankly faces the facts as they are, 
and is not content with dreams? Some of us, if we 
are made that way, are bound (as we value Truth) 
to do our best to find an intellectual assurance— 
philosophically, by reflecting on what we mean by 
“ God,” and scientifically, by studying the real nature 
of the world of life. The Greek Christians of the 
early centuries did the first, and their efforts resulted 
in the Doctrine of the Trinity—which at bottom is 
not a piece of mere idle speculation, but has its roots 
in the practical and moral needs of men. It is an 
attempt to express in words the idea of Divine 
self-sacrifice (‘ God giving His own Son ’’), and of the 
reproduction of this life of sacrificial love in men by 
“the Holy Spirit.’”” We too have to think out as 
best we may the nature of God, and it may be that 
our choice will be found to lie between a full Christ- 
ianity and blank atheistic pessimism. But for us 
there is also, as there was not for the Greeks, the 
method of approach through scientific study ; and 
here perhaps some will feel that the conclusion I 
have been suggesting does but raise in a new and 
even acute form the old “conflict between religion 
and science.” Certainly the Darwinian doctrine, as 
it was taught by leaders of science in the nineteenth 
century, seems hard indeed to reconcile with belief 
in a God of love. It was thought to teach that the 
whole progress of life depended on struggle and 
survival, and on the triumph of the strong over the 
weak. It has been pointed out that “a female 
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cod-fish will lay in one season nine million eggs, and 
that out of all the eggs she lays in her lifetime on an 
average only two will reach maturity.”? The 
existence of this struggle, in the lower forms of life 
especially, we are bound to recognize; but recent 
biology has been teaching us more and more clearly 
the co-existence of another and deeper principle of 
progress, that of co-operation and mutual aid. 
Professors Patrick Geddes and J. Arthur Thomson, 
and Prince Kropotkin in his Mutual Aid in Nature 
have shown how, in the higher ranges of organic 
evolution especially, this element of love or helpfulness 
has been the chief factor in progress. Why, for 
instance, did the feeble race of mammals gradually 
supplant the gigantic saurians of mesozoic times ? 
Obviously not because they were stronger; it was 
partly that they were more intelligent, but mainly 
because they cared for their young. It is mother 
love, among all the higher animals, that has mainly 
enabled the young to survive. A recent biologist, 
Hermann Reinheimer, has gone so far as to state that 
“Evolution is essentially a process of progressive 
co-operation . . . Organic life is a whole, of which each 
species and each individual is a part; and neither 
can live by themselves or for themselves without 
transgressing the laws of co-operation . . . The whole 
organic world is primarily and normally based on 
mutualist relations, and every step that transgresses 


1 Paper on ‘Evolution a Vital Phenomenon” read by Prof. 
E. W. Macbride at the Modern Churchman’s Congress, Oxford, 
1924. (The Modern Churchman, September, 1924, p. 240.) 
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these relations leads towards degeneration and 
decline.” 1 It looks, then, as if biology were already 
beginning to verify, by more accurate observation, 
some of the deeper intuitions of religion, and perhaps 
we need no longer fear a “ conflict between religion 
and science’ in this field. 

But for most of us, and those especially who are 
little qualified for independent study either in 
philosophy or science, it will not be along intellectual 
lines only, or mainly, that assurance must be sought 
of the truth of Christ’s revelation of God. We shall 
not gain assurance without life, without the venture 
of faith, without striving to act as if the revelation 
were true, and verifying it as true in our own life’s 
experience. Christ offers us not only a definite moral 
ideal to aim at, but a living inspiration to follow 
-and attain it. Belief in Him, if it is of the true 
quality, is more than saying ‘“‘ Lord, Lord”’; it is 
doing the things that He said. It involves placing 
trust in His deepest intuitions of the Father, of the 
nature of ultimate reality, and striving to live as 
if those intuitions held. Only so can we verify them 
for ourselves. 

This is where we fail, from want of full belief that 
Christ’s principles will work in practice. In spite of 
all our orthodoxies, many of us still think of Him as 
a dreamer who did not understand the real nature of 
the universe. We fancy that the world of business, 
the world of politics, the world of international 
relations, is built on some quite different basis from 

1 Quoted in Public Opinion, October 26, 1923. 
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His law of love. It will not do; we cannot have real 
Christianity so cheaply. We must have faith in Him 
to the extent of believing that He is in reality “ The 
Lord of Thought.” It is only by trusting His 
insight that we ourselves can come to share it. In 
particular, we must learn to follow Him fearlessly 
in the path of love to men. Love for Him was the 
deepest of all realities, and it is for us to embody and 
express it in our lives as He didin His. All separating 
walls must be broken down, all maxims of mere 
worldly prudence abandoned. Not only our private 
concerns but our national life and our international 
relations must be fearlessly and avowedly based, not 
on the law of self-preservation, but on the law of love. 

This, it may be said, is mere impractical idealism ; 
the practical man must take things as they are. That 
is exactly what the average “‘ practical man’”’ does 
not do. He faces things as they look, and has not the 
insight to see them as they really are. William Penn 
made the bold venture, in reliance on his belief in 
the Light of God in all men, of trusting the blood- 
thirsty Indian tribes as if they had been his own 
flesh and blood. For seventy years his colonists in 
Pennsylvania never armed themselves against the 
Indians, but met them in the spirit of justice, good- 
will and trust. And during all those years, while 
other colonists were exposed to raid and massacre, 
the Pennsylvanians were never once attacked. Penn 
proved that Christ’s principles would work in practice 
if men had the courage to apply them. His idealism 
was far more “ practical’’ than the policy of armed 
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defence. Heventured to take Christ seriously ; he ran 
the risk of trusting Him, and verified His principles 
by experience. 

So of the relations between sections of people, or 
classes, within a nation: all must be based on the 
law of love, on recognition of the inherent worth of 
all human personality. We must aim explicitly and 
avowedly at the enfranchisement of every human 
spirit—a revolutionary programme truly, but 
Christianity means revolution, bloodless and lasting, 
orit means nothing. Its very purpose is to transform 
the present world-order, based on self-seeking and 
self-preservation, into the higher order which it calls 
the Kingdom of God—an order based on justice, 
goodwill, and mutual confidence. On this must rest 
our national defence, and our hope of harmonious 
relations within the nation. 

Only by willingness to lead in this great venture 
can the Church of Christ regain its place as the 
embodiment of the Christian spirit in the affairs of 
men. Only by faith and love—by the great experi- 
ment of taking Christ seriously and following where 
He leads, can we “‘ assure our hearts’ as individuals, 
and convince mankind that He has the key that can 
unlock the problem of the world. 


V 
THE ‘* WRATH ”? OF GOD 


DurRING the years of war, conscientious objectors to 
military service were often faced with the argument 
that they were denying a root principle of the moral 
government of the world—the principle that wrong- 
doing must be punished, and that men must not 
hesitate, when necessity arises, to be made the instru- 
ments of Divine vengeance against sin. Not only 
the Old Testament, but the New also, was freely 
appealed to by religious people in support of this 
argument. And some found it no easy matter to 
discover a convincing reply. The letter even of the 
New Testament seemed in places to contradict the 
deep instinct which led them to oppose all war as 
contrary to the spirit of Jesus Christ. 

I wish to examine the teaching of the Bible about 
the “ wrath ”’ of God, in order that we may if possible 
discover what the New Testament writers really 
meant, how far they had penetrated into the depths 
of their Master’s thought, and how far they had not 
shaken themselves free from current Jewish ideas. 
It will be found, I believe, that even a brief study of 
this subject will take us near to the heart of things— 
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not only of our social and political ideals, but of our 
Christian faith itself. 

The first thing that strikes a conventional Christian 
who hears “the wrath of God” called in question 
is that the questioner is making light of sin. To 
suggest that God does not wreak vengeance on the 
unrepentant seems like pleading for an easy-going and 
immoral universe. It may be well therefore at the 
outset to make clear that the question before us is 
not whether the universe is so constructed that wilful 
and persistent wrongdoing leads sooner or later to 
disaster. Assuming, as any religious view of the 
world must assume, that it is so constructed, the 
question is whether such disaster can be thought 
of as part of the Divine will and purpose. We take 
for granted that sz is contrary to that purpose, and 
in measure defeats it; we take for granted that sin 
brings suffering to the sinner and to others. The point 
we are to consider is this: are we or are we not to say 
that its inevitable consequences, due to the fact that 
the universe is rational and moral, are deliberately 
“sent” by God as retribution ? Nor is the question 
before us whether punishment may not be corrective 
and disciplinary. We are not considering such 
chastisement as the best human father may at times 
feel bound to administer, in all love and tenderness, 
that his child may learn to do better. What we wish 
to know is whether punishment im ttself, as bare 
retribution, the visiting of sin with suffering as 
penalty and not as chastisement, is a part of the way 
in which God deals with men. 
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This vital question has lately been treated, with 
deep insight and wide knowledge, in a book, The 
Lord of Thought, by Miss Lily Dougall and the Rev. 
C. W. Emmet, of Oxford.1 Without attempting to 
review the book, which I most cordially commend 
as of the first importance for anyone who wishes to 
understand the present trend of religious thought, I 
wish here to express my deep indebtedness to the 
authors. They have confirmed and cleared much 
that I had vaguely thought before I read their book. 
What, in a sentence, they endeavour to prove is that 
Jesus Christ saw deeper into the ways of God than 
any of His predecessors or contemporaries; that 
neither His first followers (including the Synoptic 
evangelists), nor the Christian Church at large, 
rightly understood His meaning, and that to recover 
it is a prime necessity for the reconstruction of 
Christian thought and practice. 

Taking first the Old Testament, there can be no 
question that its teaching, with little or no exception, 
is that punishment is God’s final way of dealing with 
persistent wrongdoing. There is the story of the 
Flood. The earliest writer (“ J’) whose narratives 
are embodied in the Pentateuch, tells of the destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah for their vileness, and 
says of two sons of Judah that for evil practices 
“the Lord slew them.” The Book of Deuteronomy 
pronounces abundant curses from God upon a dis- 
obedient nation. The priestly writer of 1 Chronicles 
xxl. reports that for David’s sin in numbering the 


1 Student Christian Movement. 12s. 6d. net. 
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people the Lord sent a pestilence upon Israel in 
which 70,000 died. The prophets with one voice 
pronounce disaster from God as the penalty of Israel’s 
disobedience, and warn surrounding nations that He 
will punish them for their iniquities. Some of them, 
however, especially Hosea and Jeremiah, see in the 
calamities that will come upon Israel the working of 
a purpose of love, that the nation may be rescued 
from idolatry and fitted for its world mission. Some- 
times, as by the author of Jonah, the Divine punish- 
ments are spoken of as conditional, and as removable 
by penitence and amendment. Jehovah is a forgiving 
as well as an avenging God, but the two aspects are 
not clearly shown to be consistent. The writer of 
Psalm xcix. perhaps comes nearest to this when he 
says, ‘‘ Thou wast a God that forgavest them, though 
thou tookest vengeance of their doings.’’ The author 
of the ‘‘ Servant” passages in the later Isaiah sees 
that the sufferings of the afflicted nation are not 
merely vindictive but are to be the means of the 
salvation of others. But, speaking broadly, the 
teaching of the Old Testament is that God’s ultimate 
reaction against sin is vengeance and the destruction 
of the sinners. 

In the Apocalyptic writers who follow, and whose 
work was done for the most part between 200 B.c. and 
A.D. 100, these thoughts are intensified. The chief 
conception is that of the coming of a mighty conflict 
between God and the powers of evil, seen and unseen, 
in which the Lord will intervene to save the righteous 
among His people, destroying with terrible torments 
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alike their human oppressors, the unseen spirits of 
evil, and the wicked in Israel itself. This belief, and 
the questioning which in the later part of that period 
it produced in the minds of some devout Jews, are 
set out in ample detail and with painful quotations 
in the earlier part of the book to which I have referred. 
The following passage, from the Book of Enoch (i. 9, 
quoted in Jude 14, 15), is typical of this literature : 

“And lo! He comes with ten thousands of His 
holy ones to execute judgment upon them, and He 
will destroy the ungodly ; and will convict all flesh 
of all that the sinners and ungodly have wrought 
and ungodly committed against Him.’’ ! 

The chief function of the Messiah, so far as He 
appears in the Apocalyptic writings, is to execute 
God’s vengeance on the wicked, and especially on 
the oppressors of the Jews. 

“‘ Jesus Christ,’ says Miss Dougall (p. 37), ‘‘ came 
into a world which could not conceive of a God who 
did not, in the long run, take terrible vengeance on 
all His enemies.”’ This unquestioning belief is 
reflected abundantly in early Christian literature. 
John the Baptist, in the Synoptics, calls his people to 
repentance under warnings of “‘ the wrath to come,” 
and foretells the coming of Another (the Messiah of 
popular expectation) who will ‘‘ baptize with (aveng- 
ing) fire.”’* In the Epistle to the Hebrews God is 


1 Translation by R. H. Charles, Book of Enoch, p. 59. 

2 This is thought by many scholars to be the earliest form of the 
tradition, which Mark has altered to the ‘‘ Holy Spirit” in accor- 
dance with the belief that John was referring to Jesus. Matthew 
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One to whom “vengeance belongs,” who is ‘a 
consuming fire,’ and into whose hands “it is a 
terrible thing to fall.” (Heb. x. 30, 31; xii.29.) The 
Book of Revelation, like the other Apocalypses, is 
full from end to end with lurid pictures of Divine 
vengeance on the wicked. 

Before considering whether our Lord Himself held 
these thoughts of God, it will be well to look at the 
writings of Paul and “ John.” Paul’s earliest letters, 
those to the Thessalonians, are deeply coloured by 
this idea of Divine vengeance. There is, happily, 
some doubt about the genuineness of 2 Thess., in 
which it appears in an extreme form. The writer 
speaks of “the revelation of the Lord Jesus from 
heaven with angels of his power in flaming fire, 
rendering vengeance to them that know not God... 
who shall suffer punishment, even eternal destruction 
from the face of the Lord” (i. 7-9). In the first 
letter, which is certainly by Paul, the tone is milder ; 
but there are several allusions to ‘‘the wrath”’ 
which is to come (“7s come” in ii. 16) upon the 
unbelievers. From this ‘“‘ wrath ’”’ Christ delivers us 
(i. 10, cf. v. g). It is in the Epistle to the Romans 
that this expression is most often used, though it is 
seldom called “‘ the wrath of God,” and Paul seems 
carefully to guard himself against speaking of God 
as angry. ‘‘ The wrath is revealed’ (ch. i.) in the 
fact that sin works out its inevitable consequences 
when God leaves sinful humanity to go its own way. 


and Luke have combined the two. (See Manson, Christ’s View of 
the Kingdom, p. 71.) 
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Paul writes of it, not as if it were a passion in the 
mind of God, but ‘‘as the increasing horror of sin 
working out its hideous law of cause and effect.” * 
It is the same thought asin Gal. vi. 7,8: “‘ whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap; for he that 
soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption.” 
In the two epistles to the Corinthians the thought of 
Divine vengeance is not, I think, expressed at all ; 
in the later group of epistles it only occurs, with the 
same meaning as in Romans, in Col. ili. 6 (repeated in 
Eph. v. 6) : ‘for which things’ sake cometh the 
wrath of God upon the children of disobedience.”’ It 
seems then that reflection and Christian experience 
led the Apostle to a profounder conception of the 
Divine reaction against sin than the conventional 
Apocalyptic views he held at first. 

In the Johannine Gospel and Epistles a still deeper 
view appears, though here and there (as in John iii. 
36) the older language is used. The ‘“‘ Judgment ”’ is 
spoken of, not as an event in the future when the 
wicked shall be sent into punishment or destruction, 
but as an inevitable result of the coming of light into 
the world, which separates good from evil just as 
physical light shows the contrast between black and 
white (John iii. 19-21, cf. xii. 46-48). Jesus has not 
come to judge but to save, not to destroy “‘ the world ”’ 
but to overcome it (xvi. 33). The author has reached 
thoughts about the work of Christ which are worlds 
apart from those of the current eschatology, and 


* Quoted from The Meaning of Paul for To-day, by C. Harold 
Dodd, wnere this subject is impressively treated (pp. 62-64). 
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which the Christian Church has been slow to learn.3 

Turning lastly to the Synoptic Gospels, where we 
must seek our most authentic record of the words of 
our Lord Himself, we are at first dismayed to find 
that, especially in the first Gospel (which is un- 
doubtedly the most widely read and best known), the 
idea of Divine vengeance appears to be clearly and 
emphatically taught. In ‘‘ Matthew” we are con- 
stantly reading of ‘‘ unquenchable fire,” “the outer 
darkness,” “‘ the worm that dieth not,” “ the wailing 
and gnashing of teeth.’”” There is no suggestion 
anywhere that this punishment is corrective or 
remedial ; it is represented as God’s final answer to 
human sin. To many earnest minds this fact presents 
a grievous problem. They cannot believe in such 
a God; and, if Jesus really spoke of His Father in 
these terms, then His authority as a Revealer seems 
to be gravely shaken. Faith in God and faith in 
Christ seem to be at cross purposes—a parlous 
position for anyone who wishes to be a Christian. 
For he feels that the best human father could never 
treat his children, however long and wilful their 
disobedience and neglect, in the way in which Jesus 
appears to teach that God treats the obstinately 
sinful. 

It is here that such a book as The Lord of Thought 
brings light and hope and confidence. For it shows, 
with great power and as the outcome of accurate 
study, strong reasons for believing that the evangelists, 


1 The ‘‘ sin unto death’ of 1 John v. 16 may be an echo of Mark 
iii. 29, ‘‘ blasphemy against the Holy Spirit.” 
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and especially the first, have reported and interpreted 
the sayings of Jesus in the light of the Jewish 
Apocalyptic conceptions of which their minds were 
full. ‘‘ Jesus above the heads of His reporters ”’ 
was one of Matthew Arnold’s canons for the interpre- 
tation of the Gospels; and it receives ample proof 
and illustration in these pages. In the first place 
the evangelists, and especially Luke, report many 
things about Jesus and His teaching which cannot 
be reconciled with the current Jewish belief about 
God. God loves all His children, bad and good alike 
(Matt. v. 45, Luke vi. 35). His “‘ justice’ does not 
lead Him to render to every man what is deserved ; 
He gives a full day’s wage even “unto this last” 
(Matt. xx. 14). He who knew not his lord’s will is 
to be beaten with few stripes (Luke xii. 48). In the 
synagogue at Nazareth Jesus reads from Isaiah 1xi. 
as far as “‘ the acceptable year of the Lord,” and stops 
short before the words “and the day of vengeance 
of our God” (Luke iv. 19). The massacre of the 
Galileans by Pilate, and the death of those on whom 
the tower fell, were not calamities ‘‘sent’’ by God 
as punishments for sin; though the clear warning is 
added that if the Jewish people persist in the course 
they are taking the end must be destruction (Luke 
Xiil. I-5). 

It is clear that the presence and words of Jesus 
were felt to bring a “ gospel ’’—a message of hope 
and joy and restfulness, as contrasted with the gloom 
of the Baptist’s preaching (Matt. xi. 16-19, also 
Luke). How could this be, if Jesus held the same 
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thought of a God of vengeance? The truth must 
have been that He first thought, with entire certitude, 
of a God who could be absolutely trusted because He 
was love and nothing else. Because God is completely 
love, He is completely forgiving. He cherishes no 
bitterness against even the vilest, does not wait even 
for him to repent, but goes out like a shepherd to 
find the sheep that is lost. And because God forgives, 
men must forgive also—not only private wrongs, but 
the oppressors of their nation. God overcomes sin 
as Jesus overcame it—not by overwhelming it with 
irresistible force, but by taking it upon Himself, 
bearing it and forgiving it, restoring and saving the 
sinner. The Cross is the manifestation of the inmost 
nature of God. We are here at the very heart of the 
Gospel. 

But, if this is so, what are we to make of the 
“unquenchable fire’ ? Did Jesus say nothing of the 
kind ? Probably at times He did, but not in the way 
suggested by the first evangelist. He must have 
intended to give warnings of the terrible consequences 
of sin—the hardness of heart and blindness of eye 
that it produces, the alienation from God and good- 
ness, the poisoning of the inner life. These warnings 
the evangelist has interpreted in terms of the current 
ideas. This subject is very fully and carefully studied 
by Mr. Emmet in the later portion of the book I have 
referred to. It is shown that the threats of punish- 
ment frequently occur in the explanation of parables, 
where the wording must be attributed to the evangelist 
and not to Jesus. In many cases they are omitted 
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by Luke—not because He disliked Apocalyptic 
notions, but because he has reported more faithfully. 
It would seem that in these matters he understood 
the real meaning of Jesus better than ‘‘ Matthew ” 
did; and it may be that “‘ John”’ understood better 
than either. 

What is the practical outcome? It is not only 
the reconstruction of Christian theology, urgently as 
this is needed—for half our official theology has 
been based on the idea of a God whose “ justice ”’ 
compels Him to visit sin with retribution. Beyond 
that, the outcome ought to be a reconstruction of 
our personal, social and international relationships. 
Nothing is more practical than to reach true thoughts 
of God; for as is the God we worship so do we tend 
to become. When men’s gods are sensual, deceitful, 
intolerant, revengeful, so are they themselves. If we 
believe that God’s final way with sin is to destroy 
the sinner with overwhelming force, we also shall 
take force to be our remedy for the crimes of individuals 
and nations. If, on the other hand, we see that 
God’s way is always the way of perfect love, we shall 
begin to believe that this is practicable for us also. 
When the Christian Church recovers its Master’s 
thought of God, it will become, in a way it has never 
yet been, a guide for men. 


VI 
CREED AND LIFE 


NEARLY forty years ago Frederick Harrison, the great 
Positivist, wrote in one of the British magazines that 
“Religion consists, not in answering certain questions, 
but in making men of a certain quality.” To many 
people this was a startling assertion ; for it was then 
widely held, as it is even to-day by many who have 
not given much thought to the matter, that religion 
consists in the acceptance of certain statements about 
“ Divine’’ things. The difference between Chris- 
tianity and other religions is supposed to reside in 
this—that while the statements made by other 
religions are false, those taught by Christianity are 
true. This is the ‘“‘ dogmatic ’”’ conception of religion, 
and Frederick Harrison did good service in calling it 
in question. Whether his account of the nature of 
religion is complete, we may perhaps have to ask 
later on. But for the present it is enough to say that 
what he then asserted of religion in general was 
emphatically true of early Christianity. It trans- 
formed the world by making men and women of a 
certain quality—the quality manifested in Jesus 
Christ. In spite of their slowness of apprehension, 
125 
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Jesus had been able to share with his intimate friends 
something of the deepest secret of his own life—his 
experience of God as his Father. 

‘Christianity in the golden age,’”’ says Dr. Rufus 
M. Jones, ‘“‘ was essentially a rich and vivid con- 
sciousness of God rising to a perfect experience of union 
with God in mind and heart and will. It was a 
personal exhibition of the Divine in the human, the 
Eternal in the midst of time. When we get back to 
the head-waters of our religion, we come ultimately 
to a Person who felt, and in childlike simplicity said, 
‘No man knows the Father save the Son,’ and ‘I 
and the Father are one.’ ’’? 

This consciousness of God, in which Jesus lived and 
thought and worked, and which he was able in measure 
to impart to others, made life a new thing. God was 
not a far-away Ruler of the universe but close at hand, 
caring for men as Jesus cared for them, loving them 
as he loved, suffering with and for them as he suffered. 
He was taking a real part in human life, manifesting 
Himself in such deeds of love as Jesus wrought, repro- 
ducing His own life and character not only in Jesus 
but in all who, like Jesus, gave themselves up to Him. 
He was with them and in them constantly, guiding, 
controlling and inspiring them. Their life could be 
joyous and free from care because of their sense of 
God. They were delivered from the burden of self- 
consciousness with its anxieties and fears, from the 
struggle for self-preservation and self-righteousness. 
As the flowers give out in beauty of form and colour 

* Studies in Mystical Religion, p. 4. 
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and scent the light and warmth they receive from the 
sun, so the children of God could express Him in their 
lives without painful effort because their wills were set 
right with His. The early Church was the church of 
an inspired people—inspired to love and to good works 
by the living Spirit of their Lord, which to them was 
none other than the Spirit of God Himself. 

That this is not a highly idealized picture must be 
recognized, I think, by anyone who can read with open 
eyes the Acts of the Apostles and the first Epistle 
attributed to John, or who can get below the Rabbinic 
arguments used by Paulin hisletters. The first Chris- 
tians believed in God because they experienced Him in 
Christ, just as we believe in the air because we breathe 
it and feel it in our lungs, refreshing us and keeping 
us alive. The essence of Christianity for them was a 
right state of the inmost heart and will, and the expres- 
sion of this in a life of loving service to God and men. 

But a change came when, mainly through Paul’s 
wide outlook and undying zeal for Christ, the Gospel 
was proclaimed not as the faith of a mere Jewish sect 
but as a world religion, and when it came to be 
embraced by philosophic Greeks. As Paul himself 
says, ‘‘the Greeks sought after wisdom ”’ (that is, 
philosophy) ; their one absorbing interest was in 
definitions and explanations. Speculation and reason- 
ing was the breath of their life; everything must be 
rendered in terms of intellect and its ideas. In their 
hands Christianity soon became one more among the 
“schools of thought.” Just as each school of phil- 
osophy had its own formule, to which every, member 
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of the school must subscribe, so the new school must 
have its formule, to be accepted by those who be- 
longed to it. So there grew up the idea that any who 
did not accept the formule must be cut off from 
the society, and ‘‘ without doubt perish everlastingly.”’ 
This change was hastened by the way the Church 
dealt with Gnosticism, which was a Greek product of 
the second century, the result of applying to Christian 
data a blend of Greek philosophy and oriental mystic- 
ism. The Gnostics thought they knew, and Chris- 
tianity in their hands became a system of ideas. 
The leaders of the Church in the second century took 
essentially the same line, but sought to replace the 
mistaken ideas of Gnosticism by another set of ideas, 
which they could guarantee as trwe. As the inward 
fire cooled, Christianity became less and less an 
experience and a way of life, and more and more the 
acceptance and profession of orthodox views, a thing 
which to many people is much easier. As has been 
said by Dr. W. B. Selbie : 

““ The relation between Christian truth and Christian 
life became very slight. It was not necessary to bea 
good man or a good woman to be an orthodox Chris- 
tian. Wherever a Church has insisted on a strict 
standard of orthodoxy, there is at least the danger of 
a low standard of morals. So long as men imagine 
they can be saved by correct thinking they will pay 
little or no attention to right doing. The relation 
between creed and conduct is not always that of a 
natural sequitur.”’ 1 


1 Aspects of Christ, Pp. 202, 203. 
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Theology came to be mistaken for religion, and the 
greater part of the energy of the official Church was 
devoted to keeping it orthodox by cutting off from 
the fellowship all whose ideas were not of the perfect 
pattern. Happily, beneath the war of creeds, behind 
the anathematizing and the excommunication, there 
remained latent the true Christian religion in simple 
lives lived in the love of God revealed in Christ ; and 
every now and then this inner heart of Christianity 
broke through the hard shell of orthodoxy and uprose 
in a wave of spiritual revival and reform. These 
““ mystical’ movements have been the saving salt of 
our religion, though at the time they were for the most 
part persecuted as heresy. In his Studies in Mystical 
Religion, Rufus M. Jones has traced the way in which 
this hidden current of spiritual Christianity broke 
through: in Montanism; in many of the Fathers, 
even Augustine; in Dionysius the Areopagite and 
John the Scot ; in the Waldenses and Albigenses ; in 
Francis of Assisi; in the German Friends of God; in 
Wiclif and the Lollards; in the Anabaptists; and 
lastly in the Quakers. All of these in greater or less 
degree maintained, often in the face of bitter persecu- 
tion, that Christianity is a revelation in human life of 
the character of God bringing a new life in Him, a life 
of love to God and men. Faith for them was not the 
acceptance of a dogma but the life of personal 
loyalty. 

“It is not opinion,” wrote William Penn in words 
that every Quaker would have accepted, “‘ or specula- 
tion, or notions of what is true; or assent to, or the 
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subscription of, articles or propositions, though never 
so soundly worded, that . . . makes a man a true 
believer or a true Christian. But it is conformity of 
mind and practice to the will of God, in all holiness 
of conversation, according to the dictates of this 
Divine principle of life and light in the soul, which 
denotes a person truly a child of God.’ 

That, when it has known what it stood for, has 
always been the position of the Society of Friends. 

But does it follow that all theology is useless, and 
that the statement of definite beliefs has no place in 
true Christianity ? By no means. The early Quakers 
did not so understand their religion; they were 
always ready, when the occasion seemed to demand it, 
to set down in writing what they believed about God 
and Christ. And in this they were surely right. 
Strange as it may often seem, man is after all funda- 
mentally a rational being, and he cannot escape from 
the necessity of reflection about the subject-matter 
of his experience. While religion is indeed “ the 
making of men of a certain quality and not the 
answering of certain questions,” it is a necessity of our 
nature that questions should be asked, and some of 
them require an answer. It is not easy, for example, 
to see how a man is to be made of the true quality 
unless he is assured that the world is not a chaos but 
an order, that there is a meaning and purpose in it 
which he can in some measure apprehend and make 
his own ; that the Universe is not hostile or indifferent 
to his moral strivings but is on their side. What 

1A Key, etc. (1692). 
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grounds have we for this underlying assurance that 
the world in its deepest reality is good ? Philosophy 
may help us but leaves us short of certainty. Wemay 
rely upon an inward intuition but, sooner or later, 
if it is not supported by something beyond itself, we 
shall be smitten with the doubt whether it is more 
than self-suggestion. For the Christian, assurance 
comes in the quality and character of the God revealed 
in the historic fact of Jesus Christ. For him, if he 
understands his belief, Christ is the revelation at 
once of what man must strive to be, and of the inner 
heart of reality that initiates and supports his striving. 
It is in Christ that he reaches the assured conviction 
that God is Love. 

People often say, ‘It is no matter what a man 
believes, so long as his life is right.’’ It would be 
almost as sensible to say, ‘‘ It isno matter what a man 
eats, as long as his health is good.”’ It is true that a 
healthy digestion may dispose of some articles of food 
that would violently disagree with a weakly one ; but 
it is also obvious that our health depends in large 
measure on the wholesomeness of the food we take. 
Just so our moral life depends very largely on what 
we imagine the Universe to be. Ifthe heart of Reality, 
or God, is what Jesus Christ declared and showed in 
himself, there is a definite moral ideal and an inspira- 
tion to followit. The way of Christ must be our way, 
and in following him we shall not go wrong. But if 
he was a dreamer, and the world is built on different 
principles from those on which he lived—if, for 
instance, it is a world in which “the race is to the 
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swift ”’ and in which the strongest survive by crushing 
the weak—then his way of life is not in accordance 
with the nature of things and we cannot with safety 
follow it. We have to make up our minds what we 
are to think of Christ ; we cannot afford to leave the 
question to the theologians, as if it were an abstract 
one that does not concern us. 

The intellectual energy that was put into the 
framing of the Creeds of Christendom—misguided as 
it was, especially in anathematizing all who could not 
accept the formule that resulted—was not all wasted. 
The Creeds did at least preserve, though without 
reconciling them, the two things that really matter: 
that Jesus Christ was at once really Divine and truly 
human. They tried to account for this by the theory 
that two radically different natures were combined in 
a single Person; but this theory depended on a 
philosophy about “‘natures’’ which can never be 
ours. The best minds in Christendom are now en- 
gaged in the search for a better explanation, which 
will probably be reached in the light of new discoveries 
as to the meaning of personality, an idea which was not 
in the minds of the Greek theologians and which they 
had no word to express. But the fact that they did 
retain the two elements, the Divine and the human 
in Jesus Christ, is of priceless importance because it 
involves a thought of God which makes a vast differ- 
ence to our moral life. It means that the Christian 
God is One who could express Himself, and has 
expressed Himself, in a particular fact in history: 
in the emergence of a perfect human life. It means 
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that God for us is a Being with a definite personal 
character—a character like that of Jesus—and that 
our true life is a development into this character or 
image. Hence the Christian belief, when held with 
sincerity and understanding, vitally affects our life 
as moral beings; for, as has been said before, this 
depends in no small measure on the sort of God we 
worship. 

There is a sloppy kind of tolerance, a want of 
earnestness and conviction about fundamental 
matters, which is popular to-day but which takes the 
backbone out of life and reduces us mentally to the 
consistency of jellyfish. Really, it is little else than 
indifference to truth. We think it broad-minded to 
take for granted that everyone else is as likely to be 
right as we are, and that therefore to state our views 
with any definiteness would be dogmatism and bad 
form. We care so little about our beliefs that we 
hesitate to teach them even to our own children. 
They must not be instructed in what we profess to 
believe, but must choose for themselves. Some one 
has said that it is much as though a doctor should 
put half a dozen bottles of different medicines on the 
table and tell his patient not to be influenced by a 
mere professional opinion but to choose for himself. 
There is, after all, a difference between truth and 
error, and two opposites cannot be true at the same 
time. It is a wholesome thing to ask ourselves 
occasionally how much we believe with enough con- 
viction to be willing if necessary to die for it. The 
heroes and martyrs whom we honour would certainly 
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have been horrified at our easy-going indifference to 
truth. 

The upshot of this enquiry is that the word Creed, 
like many others, has at least two meanings, and that 
in one of these meanings it is a good thing while in 
the other it is not. If it means, in accordance with 
its derivation, what in our heart of hearts we really 
believe, it has a vital effect upon our life; and, if it 
is true, our whole mind should be set on the desire to 
see it clearly and to hold it firmly, and to persuade 
other people to see it too. If, on the other hand, it 
means the attempt to stereotype for all time in 
human language a statement of that which necessarily 
eludes precise definition—the nature of God or of 
Christ—and to rule out as non-Christian all who, 
even though sincere disciples, are unable to express 
themselves in the same way; if it is so used as to 
make Christianity appear to be a system of ideas and 
not essentially an experience and a life; then it is 
not really Christian at all, for it is alien to the mind of 
Jesus Christ, who declared that ‘‘ Not every one that 
saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven.” 


VII 


CHRISTIAN REUNION 
FROM THE QUAKER STANDPOINT 


A HOPEFUL feature of the religious life of the present 
day is the widespread and deeply felt desire for the 
healing of divisions among Christian people. Their 
separation in different organizations, where they have 
no obvious common life, can speak with no common 
voice, and are sometimes in acute disagreement with 
one another, is felt to destroy the very meaning of a 
Church, which should be the fellowship of all genuine 
disciples of Christ. On the foreign mission field, in 
particular, the absurdity has long been felt of pro- 
claiming various brands of Christianity, and repro- 
ducing among the peoples of India and China and 
Japan divisions which to them are for the most part 
without meaning. The movement towards re-union 
has received a powerful impetus from the war, because 
of the failure of a divided Christendom to hold up 
before the nations their duties to one another, and 
guide the peoples in the way of peace. 

The many proposals for reunion, whether smaller 
or larger, start for the most part with a double aim— 
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that of finding a common creed and agreeing on a 
common organization. Such, apparently, is held to 
be the essence of reunion. A “‘ visible’’ Church is 
thought to consist of persons who define their religious 
beliefs by the same formule and express their Christian 
life through the same institutions. Since nearly all 
divisions have come about through failure to agree 
about one or both of these two things, Belief and 
Organization, it is perhaps natural that efforts for 
reunion should put them in the foreground. One of 
the most ambitious of these movements, that which 
is preparing for a “‘ World Conference on Faith and 
Order,’’ and which held a preliminary Conference at 
Geneva in August, 1920, shows by its very title that 
its promoters consider agreement on “ faith” and 
“order ’’ to be the first object at which to aim. 

The main purpose of this article is to question that 
assumption, and to inquire whether there is not a 
deeper and much more essential condition of reunion 
which is being to a large extent overlooked. But, 
in order to deal with this, it seems needful in the first 
place to ask: What is a Church?—and this raises the 
still more fundamental question: What is Christianity? 
For it is obvious that, if efforts after reunion are to 
be wisely conducted, there should be a clear under- 
standing of what it is we are trying to unite, and 
what is the nature of the material with which we 
have to deal. The second and more fundamental 
question will be dealt with first. 

It is in the light of history that answers to these 
questions must be looked for. The real nature of the 
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Church, and of the Christianity that produced it, 
will be best gathered if we look back to the first 
century, when both were at their purest and brightest. 
Let us glance at the presentation of Christianity in 
one of the latest writings of that century. From 
near its close has come down to us the first Johannine 
Epistle, in which the writer endeavours to fortify 
his fellow-disciples against moral and intellectual 
dangers that were already threatening their Christian 
life. With intense earnestness, and some reiteration, 
he offers them tests of true Christianity. His first 
and primary test has nothing to do with either belief 
or organization, but is purely ethical. It is ‘“‘ walking 
in the light ’’ (i. 5-7), “‘ keeping the commandments ” 
of Jesus (ii. 3-6)—specially and inclusively the com- 
mandment of love to men (ii. 7-11). ‘“‘ We know that 
we have passed out of death into life because we love 
the brethren ” (iii. 14); ‘‘ love is of God, and every 
one that loveth is begotten of God and knoweth 
God ”’ (iv. 7); “if we love one another, God abideth 
in us ’’ (iv. 12). 

This is a test of Christianity which the Church has 
rarely thought of applying, though the world does it 
effectively enough. For the writer, Christianity 
meant in the first instance an inward experience of the 
God who was love, and who had manifested His 
character in the human life and sacrificial death of 
Jesus (iv. 9, I0). It was, secondly, a way of life 
based on that experience of Godin Jesus. ‘ We love, 
because He first loved us”’ (iv. 19). Jesus had died 
for men, but He had conquered death, and was re- 
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living His own life of love in the souls of His faithful 
followers. ‘‘ Hereby know we that He abideth in us, 
by the Spirit which He gave us ”’ (iii. 24). 

The primary test, then, of real Christianity is 
ethical—it is the experience, the presence, and the 
practice of love. But, since this experience in its 
fulness has come to men through Jesus, there is, bound 
up with it, another test of a more intellectual character 
—that of true thoughts concerning Jesus Christ. 
‘““Who is the liar, but he that denieth that Jesus 7s 
the Christ ?”” (ii. 22; cf. iv. 15; Va1). “ Every spirit 
which confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh 
is of God”’ (iv. 2). The new experience of God, which 
had flooded the souls of these first Christians with 
light and love, had come to them through His mani- 
festation in human form; and this, of necessity, 
raised the question: Who and what was Jesus? 
As against the Jewish Ebionites, who were content to 
regard Him as prophet and law-giver, the writer 
insists that He must be recognized as more than that 
—as the Christ, the SonofGod. As against the Greek 
Docetists, who inclined to regard His humanity as a 
mere appearance, he presses with equal force for 
recognition that he was bone of our bone and flesh of 
our flesh.1. The actual humanity of Jesus is to the 
writer just as vital as His true divinity. Unless Jesus 
was in some real sense divine, His sacrificial love 


1 This is clear, not only from ch. iv. 2 (quoted above), but from 
the opening words of the Epistle, and it may be the point of the 
allusion to His coming ‘‘ by water and blood ” in ch. v. 6, especially 
if this has reference to the ‘‘ blood and water’ of John xix. 34, 35. 
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would not necessarily be a revelation of the character 
of God; but unless He really became man, with all 
the limitation this involves, the divine self-sacrifice 
would be incomplete. Such would seem to have been 
the writer’s thoughts. And so far, but no further, 
his second test is theological. He never separates it 
from the first, as though true “‘ doctrine’ could be 
held apart from real experience and sound practice. 
In ch. iv. 15, 16, the two tests are brought together, 
and the confession that ‘‘ Jesus is the Son of God ”’ 
is almost identified with “ abiding in love.” 

Further, these true thoughts about Jesus are never 
imposed as dogma, to be accepted simply on authority. 
The only authority appealed to is that of God, who is 
“light,’’ and whose light shines in the souls of those 
who walk in it, in so far as their eyes are “ being 
cleansed ” by the “‘ blood of Christ ’ from the mud of 
sin (i. 7). The truth is self-evidencing for those who 
obey it. A Christian is one in whom Jesus by His 
Spirit is re-living His divine life of love, and who 
consequently gives to Jesus His rightful place as the 
communicator of this life to men. The theological 
test is secondary and subordinate to the ethical. 

As to tests of an external character, such as member- 
ship in a visible Church, nothing of the kind is even 
mentioned. There is no allusion to baptism, or to a 
rightly ordered ministry. By the end of the century 
such thoughts were in the ascendant, and the writings 
of Ignatius show the place which, within a few years, 
they gained in certain sections of the Church. Itcan 
hardly be by accident that they are here ignored, nor 
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can we be satisfied with the suggestion that they are 
taken for granted. Had the writer regarded these 
things as Ignatius did, he could not have passed them 
over. Though he never alludes to the “ Church,” 
the term “‘ brother ’’ shows what was in his thoughts. 
The body of true disciples is a “ brotherhood,” 
a family, a fellowship, bound into one by worship of a 
common Lord, by a common experience and a common 
life—the life of love to Him, to one another, and to 
the men for whom His life was given. The unity for 
which (as he reports) Jesus prayed is not the unity 
of those who are encircled by an outward fence of 
creeds and sacraments. It is a unity like that of 
Jesus with His Father (John xvii. 21-22)—a unity of 
mind and will and purpose—the unity that comes of 
having His quality, His character, His devotion, 
reproduced in themselves. ‘“‘ The glory which thou 
hast given me I have given unto them, that they may 
be one.’”! 

The upshot, then, of this enquiry into first-century 
Christianity, as it is presented in the Johannine 
writings, is that the Christian Church was the fellow- 
ship of those who were united to their Lord by the 
reception of His Spirit into their souls, and by allowing 
Him to reproduce in them His own life of love and 
dedicated service of men. The writer does not 
assume that their unity will be preserved by organiza- 
tion. What he does take for granted is that Christ 


1 The “ glory’ was the victory gained by obedience even unto 
death, but it could only be achieved as it was imparted to others. 
«Tam glorified in them.” 
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will manifest Himself unmistakably in lives that are 
surrendered to Him, that loyalty to Him and the 
re-living of His life of love will distinguish Christians 
from “ the world ” and keep them in unity of life and 
character. And this is in harmony with the teaching 
of Jesus as recorded in the Synoptics, where there is 
no sign that He gave any thought whatever to the 
organization of His followers into a “visible” 
Church. 

It may, I think, be urged with much force that the 
misfortunes and divisions of the Christian Church are 
due to the loss of the Spirit, and to the endeavour to 
preserve its purity by verbal definitions and the 
perfecting of its outer framework. It is precisely 
this endeavour that has failed. The citadel of truth 
cannot be guarded by a wire entanglement of creeds 
and ceremonies and ordered ministry. The effort so 
to preserve it, when the spirit and the life are lacking, 
intensifies the evils it sets out to cure. All the worst 
divisions in the Church turn precisely on these external 
matters of verbal definition and rigid order. When 
the Christian spirit is in abeyance, rigidity of organiza- 
tion turns into tyranny, the dead hand of tradition 
paralyses life, and any fresh upspringings of the 
Spirit can only seek for freedom through revolt and 
separation. 

Clear thinking, indeed, has always been needed and 
always will be; and life will always express itself 
through some form of organization. Let the Church 
leaders who have the needed intellectual equipment 
by all means devote their best powers to thinking 
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out what Christianity is and means, to discovering 
and formulating what is implied in the religious 
experience that informs the Church. Let them co- 
operate heartily in devising and re-moulding, as 
changed conditions demand it, such organization as 
will give the largest freedom and the strongest 
cohesion to the spiritual life of their fellow-members. 
But let them beware of the divisive spirit that creeps 
in if they seek to be “‘ lords over God’s heritage,’ and 
to keep it in their own way by excluding all who differ 
from them. It is the spirit of exclusion and excom- 
munication that has always proved so deadly. Why 
should the better thought embodied in the creeds 
(on the assumption that it was the better) unchurch 
the worse, whether Arian or Nestorian or Mono- 
physite ? Why not rather seek, in humility and love, 
to ‘““expound the way of God more carefully,” as 
Priscilla and Aquila did to Apollos (Acts xviii. 24-28) ? 
Why need one order of ministry deny reality to others 
constituted in a different way ? Why need persons 
irregularly baptized, or not baptized at all with water, 
yet in whom the Spirit of Christ is manifestly at work, 
be ruled out of His Church ? 

In reply, it may be argued that clear thinking and 
wise action demand precise definition; that we are 
bound to present to our minds as exactly as possible 
the concepts we are using, and therefore to exclude 
that which does not come within the definitions we 
have framed. It may be objected that I am pleading 
for blurred and hazy thought, in which no word 
stands for anything that can be clearly marked. That 
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isnot so. What I am pleading for is reality, and the 
nearer we come to reality the more we find that 
precise definitions fail us. The exactly defined terms 
with which men argue represent abstractions and not 
realities. The world of real things, of living things 
especially, is one in which classes fade into one another 
by infinite gradations. Most of all is this the case 
when we are dealing not so much with objects as with 
persons, and with the great moral and spiritual values 
which give to persons their significance. The more 
clearly and exhaustively, for example, we study the 
facts that go to form the meaning of the word 
“ Christian,’ the less we shall be able to define it 
precisely by any form of words. The attempt to do 
so, which necessarily involves the attempt to exclude 
all that is not within the definition, lands us in 
unreality. 

© Such considerations appear to be overlooked by 
most of those who are concerned in the movements 
for re-union. So long as these are based, even tacitly 
and unconsciously, on the desire to exclude, they are 
bound to fail. Representative Anglicans and Non- 
conformists meet together, and evolve, with legitimate 
rejoicing, certain statements of belief on which they 
can all agree. But what about devout Christians, 
whether in or out of the bodies so represented, who 
cannot honestly subscribe to these’formule ? In a 
re-union on a credal basis, are they to be left out in 
the cold? The Anglican Bishops, met at Lambeth 
in 1920, state that ‘‘ we acknowledge all those who 
believe in our Lord Jesus Christ and have been baptized 
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into the name of the Holy Trinity, as sharing with us 
membership in the universal Church.” What about 
the persons baptized under a different formula, as 
were those of whom we read in the Acts of the Apostles, 
or (like the Quakers) never outwardly baptized at all ? 
The latter appear to be deliberately shut out, though 
a late Bishop of Oxford testified of them that they 
manifested in no small degree the fruits of the Spirit. 
Insignificant in numbers they no doubt are ; but what 
matters is the principle at stake. A Church enclosed 
by a ring-fence so formed as to shut out even one true 
Christian is not really Catholic, and may prove a 
hindrance to real unity. 

Many, perhaps, would say that a re-united Church, 
even if imperfect, which all things human are bound 
to be, would be better than one divided as at present. 
I venture to suggest that, if it is founded on a basis 
of exclusion, it may well be worse. The larger it is 
the greater is the danger to dissident minorities— 
in whom, as history shows, the Spirit may be actively 
at work. Under present conditions, bodies whose 
members “ profess and call themselves Christians,” 
but are regarded by the rest as unorthodox—whether 
on matters of belief, ike the Unitarians, or on matters 
of practice, like the Quakers—can maintain their 
spiritual life in fellowship with one another without 
feeling that they are altogether excluded from the 
Christian fold. They feel themselves to be Christian 
Nonconformists of a rather extreme type. But this 
would not be so if they were shut out from a Church 
which was generally regarded as Catholic, and was 
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united on a basis of creeds and forms which they 
honestly consider to be no part of real and primitive 
Christianity. A truly Catholic Church must include 
all who feel themselves to be fundamentally Christian, 
even if their understanding of Christianity appears to 
the majority to be imperfect. 

The Quakers have often been regarded, on the 
mission field and elsewhere, as an obstacle to re-union, 
because they persist, in opposition to nearly all the 
rest, in their objection to outward sacraments and a 
separated ministry. But this opposition, if it is 
maintained in a spirit that is Christian and not 
contentious, may prove to be of the greatest value in 
preventing wrong steps being taken. By standing 
firmly to their convictions they have already, in a 
few cases, been able to hinder the erection of fences 
where there should be none—to obtain a broadening 
of the basis of re-union through recognition of the 
reality of Christian life apart from its customary forms. 
In Madagascar, and to some extent in western China, 
the “‘ Friends”’ have been strong enough to secure 
that their native members shall be received as Chris- 
tians by other Churches (when, for instance, they move 
into a different locality), though they have never been 
baptized with water and do not take the outward 
communion. Unfortunately, this was only possible 
because in these mission fields the Quakers were a 
strong minority. At Kikuyu (East Africa), being a 
negligible quantity, they were unable to prevent a 
federation of Churches being carried out on the usual 
basis of creeds and sacraments. 
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The thesis which I wish to maintain is that re-union 
shall be approached from within and not from 
without—not by cleverly devising formule and 
methods that may secure a superficial uniformity of 
beliefs and practices, but by recognizing our common 
life and allowing it to find its natural expression. 
Unity must precede Union. When we all mean the 
same thing—as, to a large extent, is the case with 
Protestant Christians on the mission field—unity is 
achieved; and, since division is then felt to be 
intolerable, some form of real union will without great 
difficulty be found. If it is the natural expression of 
true unity, it will be framed in no exclusive spirit, 
and will not rule out those who ought to be included. 

Unity is not a condition that has to be, or can be, 
artificially created. It arises naturally in the souls 
of those who open their inward eyes to the truth of 
God, who follow the same Lord, who share the experi- 
ence of His light and love. As William Penn wrote : 
“The humble, meek, merciful, just, pious and devout 
souls are everywhere of one religion; and when 
death has taken off the mask they will know one 
another, though the divers liveries they wear here 
make them strangers.” ‘‘ This,’ wrote another 
Quaker mystic, Isaac Penington, “‘ is the true ground 
of love and unity, not that such a man walks and 
does just as I do, but that I feel the same spirit and 
life in him.’”’ Such unity is already present, in germ 
at least, underlying our differences of creed and 
administration ; and what we have to do is to open 
our eyes to it, bring it out into clear consciousness, 
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and act upon it. The Bishops at Lambeth show, in 
their Encyclical Letter, that they are aware of this. 
They say : 


“In this appeal we urge them (Christian people) to try 
a new approach to re-union ; to adopt a new point of view ; 
to look up to the reality as it is in God. The unity which 
we seek exists. It is in God, who is the perfection of unity, 
the one Father, the one Lord, the one Spirit, who gives 
life to the one Body. Again, the one Body exists. It 
needs not to be made, nor to be re-made, but to become 
organic and visible. Once more, the fellowship of the 
members of the one Body exists. It is the work of God, 
not of man. We have only to discover it, and to set free 
its activities.” 


If the Bishops are right, as surely they are here, the 
path to re-union is not to try, in the first instance, to 
find a common basis of creed and ceremony and 
ministerial orders, but to recognize that the real basis 
lies much deeper, in the underlying unity, and to lay 
on this the primary emphasis. We must get to know 
one another better, in the localities where we live, 
and find how much we have in common, how much 
there is to learn from those who differ from us. Such 
intercourse as is made possible by the Student Chris- 
tian Movement, and the Interdenominational Summer 
Schools at Swanwick, is of priceless value. We must 
read one another’s books, and see how the honest 
study of the same facts brings us to similar conclusions. 
We must study the writings of the saints and mystics, 
Catholic as well as Protestant, and discover the 
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common experience which they all share and of which 
they are allexponents. A great poem like The Hound 
of Heaven ‘‘ reaches the witness’”’ in us all, and it 
never occurs to us to ask what particular brand of 
Christianity its author bore. And, still more, we 
must discover, and co-operate in, our common work 
for the Kingdom of God among men ; it is this, more 
than anything, that has brought together the Churches 
on the mission field. 

To seek thus for re-union by mutual education in 
unity may be a slow path, but it is a sure one, and it 
will not lead us astray. Already we are discovering 
that we are much nearer to each other than we knew. 
We read each other’s expositions of the Bible and of 
religious history, and find that in the disinterested 
pursuit of truth, whatever difference there may be in 
detail, in essentials most of usareatone. We discover 
that it is opinions and practices that divide, while 
facts and truth unite. In the light of unbiassed 
study of primitive Christianity, even the chasm that 
yawns between Orthodox and Unitarian is perhaps 
finding its bridge. 

To wait for corporate re-union till we have found 
our unity with one another may seem intolerable to 
those whose minds are set on a “‘ visible”? Church. 
But to frame an artificial body for a life that is not 
there is to re-enact the errors of the past ; the body 
is bound to go to pieces. Life produces organization ; 
organization can never produce life. 


VIII 


SPIRITUAL HEALING AMONG EARLY 
QUAKERS 


THE Quaker movement in its early days was the 
outcome of a very intense spiritual experience, which 
raised George Fox and others into a realization of the 
Divine presence and power that flooded their whole 
inner being with new light and moral energy. In 
such times of religious awakening, it is as if a door 
were opened into the spiritual world, letting in tides 
of new life that carry people up to a higher level of 
vision and efficiency—quickening even their physical 
and mental as well as their moral and spiritual 
faculties. This is what George Fox seems to have 
felt in himself at the time when (as recorded in his 
Journal, Vol. I, p. 28), he thought “the natures 
and virtues of things had been so opened to him” 
that he was “at a stand in his mind” whether he 
should “ practise physic for the good of mankind.” 

We may be thankful that he thought better of 
this; but it is, I think, indisputable that the new 
life that had come to him did sharpen his intellectual 
as well as his moral power, and that it was no merely 
temporary excitement of the nervous centres. All 
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through his life he showed a readiness and adaptability 
to meet difficult situations, without time for thought 
or preparation, which greatly impressed his friends, 
and which must have been due to something more 
than native shrewdness. In the preface to the 
Journal William Penn writes: “ Having been with 
him for weeks and months together on divers occa- 
sions, and those of the nearest and most exercising 
nature, ... I can say I never saw him out of his 
place, or not a match for every service and occasion. 
For in all things he acquitted himself like a man, 
yea, a strong man, a new and heavenly-minded man.” 
(Fox’s Journal, Preface, p. I.) 

This side of the matter must not now be pursued, 
though, in my judgment, it is closely related to that 
which is before us, viz., “ spiritual healing.” 

There is a mass of testimony, in the original 
Journal of George Fox,' and scattered through other 
writings of the early Friends, to show their belief 
that spiritual insight was given them, at times at 
any rate, to discern hidden things in the personalities 
of other people, and power to set right that which 
was wrong, even when this carried with it the ability 
to heal their bodies. To these men and women some 
of the events that occurred in their experience 
appeared frankly miraculous. We may think them 

* The bulk of the original Jourynal has been printed verbatim by 
the Cambridge University Press. The standard editions, based 
on one issued officially in 1692, and edited by Thomas Ellwood, 
omit a good many of the cases of healing. These are for the most 


part retained in the Tercentenary Edition, 1924, edited by Norman 
Penney. 
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naive and even credulous, but I do not see that we 
need refuse them the word. For the “ miracles” of 
the New Testament themselves would seem to have 
been the outcome of just such an influx of spiritual 
power, on a still greater scale, which came into the 
world in the personality of Jesus of Nazareth, and 
passed through Him into others. 

Some of this testimony I propose to quote. I will 
first deal with cases in which the ‘‘ Publishers of 
Truth” themselves were healed in ways that trans- 
cend ordinary experience. The following narrative 
may be taken as typical of many similar experiences. 
At Ulverston, in 1652, there was a riot caused by 
George Fox speaking in the church (after obtaining 
permission from a Justice of the Peace to do so). 

“And when they had led me to the common, a 
multitude of people following, there they fell upon 
me with staves and hedge-stakes, and the constables 
and officers gave me some blows over my back with 
their willow rods, and so thrust me amongst the rude 
multitude ; and they then fell upon me as aforesaid, 
and beat me on my head and arms and shoulders 
till they had mazed me, and at last I fell down upon 
the wet common. And when I recovered myself 
again, and saw myself lying on a watery common, 
and all the people standing about me, I lay a little 
still, and the power of the Lord sprang through me, 
and the eternal refreshings refreshed me, that I stood 
up again in the eternal power of God, and stretched 
out my arms amongst them all, and said again with 
a loud voice, ‘Strike again; here is my arms, my 
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head, and my cheeks.’ And there was a mason, a 
rude fellow, a professor; he gave me a blow with 
all his might just atop of my hand as it was stretched 
out, with his walking rule staff; and my hand and 
arm was so numbed and bruised that I could not draw 
it in to me again; so as the people cried out, ‘ He 
hath spoiled his hand for ever having any use of it 
more.’ And I looked at it in the love of God, and I 
was in the love of God to them all that had persecuted 
me. And after a while the Lord’s power sprang 
through me again, and through my hand and arm, 
that in a minute I recovered my hand and arm 
and strength in the face and sight of them all.” 
(Cambridge Journal, i., p. 58. Spelling modernized 
throughout.) 

This does not mean that Fox was preserved from 
acute bodily suffering. He says his “‘ body and arms 
was yellow black and blue with the blows and bruises” 
he received that day. And a fortnight later he had 
an almost worse experience—after which he walked 
three miles, arriving at a Friend’s house hardly able 
to speak. 

“And I went to bed, but I was so weak with 
bruises I was not able to turn me; and the next 
day they hearing of it at Swarthmoor they sent a 
horse for me; and as I was riding the horse knocked 
his foot against a stone and stumbled, that it shook 
me so and pained me as it seemed worse to me than 
all my blows, my body was so tortured ; so I came to 
Swarthmoor and my body was exceedingly bruised.” 
(Cambridge Journal, i., p. 61.) 
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We pass on now to cases in which healing power 
seems to have been exercised by Fox and others on 
persons in need of it. 

At Arnside, in 1653, there was a certain Richard 
Myer, or Myers, who claimed to be a prophet, and 
with whom Friends had some trouble. Fox says, in 
his quaint way, that “ he went out into imaginations, 
but came in again, and died in truth.” 

“And after, I went to a meeting at Arnside where 
there was a many people; and I was moved of the 
Lord to say to Richard Myer amongst all the people, 
‘ Prophet Myer, stand up upon thy legs ’—for he was 
sitting down. And he stood up and stretched out 
his arm, which had been lame a long time, and said, 
‘Be it known unto you all people and to all nations 
that I this day am healed.’ And after the meeting 
was done his father and mother could hardly believe 
it was made whole; and had him into an house and 
took off his doublet, and then they saw it was true ; 
and he came to Swarthmoor meeting and there 
declared how the Lord had healed him.” (Cambridge 
Journal, i., pp. 107-108.) 

There is also the case of the “‘ Baptist woman ”’ at 
Baldock in Hertfordshire (1655), who, Fox was 
informed, ‘‘ was not a woman for this world... I 
was moved of the Lord God to speak to her, and 
the Lord raised her up and she was well, to the 
astonishment of the town and country.’ (Cambridge 
Journal, i., p. 199.) 

(We note how in every case Fox is careful to ascribe 
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the healing power to God, and to claim nothing for 
himself.) 

Undoubtedly many such cures may be described 
as due to ‘“‘suggestion’”’ (convenient word !| )—the 
ailments cured being for the most part apparently 
due to nervous trouble. Fox was a man of very 
commanding presence, and well able to influence the 
bodies of people through their minds. The power of 
his eyes is often mentioned. Dr. Rufus Jones says :— 

‘‘Fox’s commanding presence, his piercing eye, 
and the absolute assurance which his voice gave that 
he was equal to the occasion, were worth a thousand 
doctors. Those who understand the psychology of 
suggestion, and the effect of faith on certain diseases, 
will hardly question the simple accounts given here 
and elsewhere.’’ (George Fox, 1903, p. 113.) 

There is in the original Journal a batch of narratives 
of this sort, one of them of a remarkable character, 
which Ellwood unfortunately omitted from the 
standard editions of the Journal. The date here is 
.6535—- . 

“And after I came out of Carlisle prison, I went 
into the Abbey Chamber; and there came in a 
mad woman that was sometimes very desperate, and 
she fell down of her knees and cried, ‘ Put off your 
hats, for grace, grace hangs about thy neck.’ And 
so the Lord’s power ran through her that she was 
sensible of her condition, and after came and confessed 
it to Friends. 

“And I came to another place in Cumberland, 
where a man’s wife was distracted and very desperate, 
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attempting at times to kill her children and her 
husband ; but I was moved of the Lord to speak to 
her; and she kneeled down of her bare knees and 
cried, and said she would work of her bare knees if 
she might go with me ; and the Lord’s power wrought 
through her, and she went home well. 

“ And in Bishoprick while I was there they brought 
a woman tied behind a man [?.e. riding on a pillion], 
that could neither eat nor speak, and had been so 
a great while; and they brought her into the house 
to me to Anthony Pearson’s. And I was moved of 
the Lord God to speak to her, that she ate and spake 
and was well ; and got up behind her husband without 
any help, and went away well. 

“And as I came out of Cumberland one time I 
went to Hawkshead, and lighted at a Friend’s house ; 
and there was young Margaret Fell with me and 
William Caton ; and it being a very cold season we 
lighted, and the lass made us a fire, her master and 
dame being gone to the market. And there was a 
boy lying in the cradle, which they rocked, about 
eleven years old, and he was grown almost double ; 
and I cast my eye upon the boy, and seeing he was 
dirty I bid the lass wash his face and his hands, and 
get him up and bring him unto me. So she brought 
him to me and I bid her take him and wash him again, 
for she had not washed him clean. Then I was moved 
of the Lord God to lay my hands upon him and speak 
to him, and so bid the lass take him again and put 
on his clothes, and after we passed away. 

“And some time after I called at the house, and 
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I met his mother, but did not light. ‘Oh stay,’ says 
she, ‘and have a meeting at our house; for all the 
country is convinced by the great miracle that was 
done by ye upon my son ; for we had carried him to 
Wells and the Bath, and all doctors had given him 
over, for his grandfather and father feared he would 
have died and their name have gone out, having 
but that son: but presently, after you was gone 
(says she), we came home and found our son playing 
in the streets’... And this was about three years 
after, that she told me of it, and he was grown to be 
a straight, full youth then; and so the Lord have 
the praise.” (Cambridge Journal, i., 140, pp. I4I.) 

Sometimes it is others who are instrumental in 
working the cure, and not Fox himself. We find 
mention of a man John Chandler (1654), who had 
been a priest and a ranter and had “‘run into much 
wickedness,’ who lay crying that he was in hell- 
fire and no one could comfort him. ‘‘ And I was 
moved to bid Edward Burrough go to him and turn 
him to the light of Christ, and settle his mind upon 
Christ ; and so he did, and his message was effectual, 
and he became a very fine Friend, and died in truth.” 
(Cambridge Journal, i., p. 166.) 

There were some Presbyterians at Nailsworth, 
who took an oath to have no dealings with Friends, 
and the ‘“‘eminentest woman among them ”’ fell 
sick and was in a numb condition, so that she could 
stir neither hand nor foot, and all the doctors could 
do her no good. At last some of the Presbyterian 
women so far “climbed down” as to come for 
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help tol Thomas Atkins’ wife. ‘So Thomas Atkins’ 
wife took the woman in hand and cured her.” ee 
bridge Journal, ii., p. 153.) 

In the introductory pages of the works of William 
Dewsbury, which contain “‘ Some expressions of his 
amongst a few friends near a week before his depar- 
ture this life ’’ (he died in 1688) we read :— 

“He (7.e, God) confirmed the same by signs and 
wonders, and particularly by a lame woman who 
went on crutches; where I with my dear brethren 
George Fox and Rd. Farnsworth were cast; and as 
I cried mightily unto the Lord in secret that he would 
signally manifest himself at that time amongst us, ... 
R.F. in the name of the Lord took her by the hand, 
and G.F. after spake to her in the power of God and 
bid her stand up, and she did, and immediately 
walked straight, having no need of crutches any 
more.” 

(Then follows immediately the well-known passage 
saying that he ‘‘never played the coward, but 
joyfully entered prisons as palaces, and did esteem 
the locks and bolts as jewels.”’) 


There is an undated MS. signed by Samuel Hooton 
(MSS., in Ref. Library, Devonshire House, Bishops- 
gate, E.C., Portfolio 3), which seems to refer to the 
period about 1666. In this he tells how he went to 
New England, and ‘‘ the hand of the Lord was with 
me, both in outward miracles and in the work of the 
spirit.” There was a woman who had been convinced, 
and whom the doctor had given up for dead, whom 
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“the Lord raised up by his own power from that 
very time, and she became a fine Friend’; and he 
goes on to tell of another woman that was no Friend 
who also lay dying, her husband and family crying 
by her bedside ; ‘‘ and when I had kneeled down to 
pray with her, her spirit revived from that same time, 
and the Lord healed her; and all the people saw it 
and said it was the Lord’s work. And this woman 
was after a fine and tender-hearted woman who much 
loved me, and several that saw it praised God and 
came to meetings.” 

On one occasion it seems that Fox quite believed 
he had brought a dead man back to life; but it is 
probable that his natural shrewdness, aided by the 
clear insight of which I have spoken, enabled him 
to perform successfully an amateur surgical operation, 
before life was really extinct. It was in New Jersey, 
in 1672, during Fox’s very arduous journeys among 
the American Colonies. A Friend named John Jay, 
of Barbadoes, who was with him, “ went to try a 
horse, and got on his back, and the horse ran and 
cast him on his head, and broke his neck as they 
called it. And the people took him up dead, and 
carried him a good way, and laid him on a tree, and 
I came to him and felt on him, and saw that he was 
dead. And asI was pitying his wife and family, ...I 
took him by the hair of his head, and his head turned 
like a cloth it was so loose, and I threw away my stick 
and gloves, and took his head in both my hands, and 
set my knees against the tree, and raised his head... 
And I put my hand under his chin and behind his 
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head, and raised his head two or three times with 
all my strength, and brought it in, and I did perceive 
his neck began to be stiff, and then he began to 
rattle and then to breathe. And the people was 
amazed, and I bid them have a good heart, and carry 
him into the house. And then they set him by the 
fire, and I bid them get him some warm thing, and 
get him to bed. So after he had been in the house 
awhile he began to speak, and did not know where 
he had been. And the next day we passed, and he 
with us pretty well, about sixteen miles to a 
meeting at Middletown, and many hundreds of miles 
afterwards through woods and bogs.’ (Cambridge 
Journal, ii., p. 227.) 

With this we may compare the case of Dorcas 
Ebury, who in 1656 was brought out of a swoon by 
James Nayler, who laid his hand on her head and 
cried over her, “‘ Dorcas, arise.’”’ The young woman 
believed that she had been raised from the dead, and 
it was made a charge against Nayler that he professed 
to have worked a miracle; but he was extremely 
careful, when examined on it by the Parliament, to 
claim no power ofhisown. (Beginnings of Quakerism, 
PP. 247, 253, 256.) 

These are specimens of the kind of thing to be 
found pretty freely in the writings of the early 
Friends. They collected quite a store of such narra- 
tives in a “‘ Book of Miracles,” to which we find 
allusions here and there, but it has unfortunately 
disappeared. 

1 See Cambridge Journal, ii., p.106, 348. The latter passage is from 
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One more brief example may be given from the 
Cambridge Journal (ii., p. 342)—the date is about 
1667 :— 


‘“‘T was sent for to many sick people; and at one 
time I was sent for to Whitechapel, about three 
o'clock in the morning, to a woman that was lying, 
and her child, and the people were weeping about 
her. And after a while I was moved to speak to 
the woman, and she and her child was raised up ; 
and she got up to the astonishment of the people, 
and her child also was healed.” 


It is, I think, particularly important to notice 
that in nearly every case of such healing Fox records 
that he was ‘‘ moved of the Lord”’ to do it, and he 
seems to have been always careful not to proceed 
unless he had some inward intimation that it was the 
Divine will that he should do so. This is specially 
marked in the case of John Banks, a Cumberland 
Friend largely engaged in the ministry, who about 
1677 suffered from pain in his shoulder and arm, so 
severe that he gradually lost the use of his arm and 
hand, which began to wither. Doctors failed to 
cure him, and at last one night while asleep he had 
a dream or vision that he was with George Fox, and 
told him he had faith to be healed. After much 


directions given by G. F. to his friends as to the disposal of his 
writings. He says: ‘“‘ The Book in which the Lord’s power was 
manifest at the breaking first of the Truth, where it may be seen 


some were miracles that his power wrought, you may print if you 
will.” 
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exercise of mind, he went to G.F. at Swarthmoor, on 
a Sunday morning, and told him what had occurred. 
“And in a little time, we walking together silent, 
he turned about and looked upon me, lifting up his 
hand; and he laid it upon my shoulder and said, 
‘The Lord strengthen thee both within and without.’ ”’ 
John Banks went away, and at supper that night 
at a Friend’s house suddenly found that he could 
use his hand. Next day his ‘‘ hand and arm were 
restored to their former use and strength, without 
any pain. And the next time that George Fox and 
I met, he readily said, ‘ John, thou mended, thou 
mended.’ I answered, ‘ Yes, very well, in a little 
time.’ ‘Well,’ said he, ‘give God the glory.’” 
(Cambridge Journal, ii., pp. 466, 467.) 

We may, I think, reasonably conclude that it is 
because of this carefulness not to act, unless with 
some inward prompting, that we hear of so few 
failures. There are, indeed, one or two. In Decem- 
ber, 1654, Francis Howgill wrote from London to 
George Fox in much perplexity because he had tried 
to cure a lame boy and had not succeeded.} 

1The passage is in an autograph letter in Devonshire House 
Reference Library, A.R.B. No. 21, and the crucial part has been 
crossed out—not so carefully but that the main drift of it can still 
be made out. The former Librarian, Norman Penney, has been 
kind enough to decipher it for me as far as possible, and it runs 
as follows, the dashes representing words that are undecipherable : 

“E. B. [i.e., Edward Burrough] and I was moved to go to a 
friend’s house in the city who had received the truth, and her 
daughter, and a little boy about five years of age being lame of his 


leg. As I was sitting in the house I looked upon him and I was 
struck to the heart, and E. B. also, not speaking to one another 
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There is another instance in which Thomas Willan 
writes to Margaret Fell in 1654 about some women 
at Worcester (who seem to have been Ranters rather 
than Quakers), who tried to raise to life a young man 
that after being convinced had lost his senses and | 
drowned himself. After his burial a certain “‘ Mrs. 
Pearson as they call her . . . told his mother that 
she would restore her son alive to her, and so she 
and another woman went to the grave and took him 
forth, and imitated the prophet, and that not doing 
they went to prayer, and nothing prevailing they 
buried him again, and so the enemy got the 
advantage.” Fox shows his common-sense by 
endorsing this letter, ‘‘ Mad whimsey.”” (Swarthmoor 
Collection, i., p. 217.) 

In a few cases, like that of John Banks, we hear 
of ‘‘ faith’ on the part of the patient as a condition 
of, or at least contributory to, the cure; but this is 
exceptional. In a manuscript ‘“‘ Journal of some of 
the meetings and travels of George Fox’”’ we read 
that about the year 1683 he was in the neighbourhood 
of Guildford, where a Friend named James Stacpole 
was ill with an internal complaint that caused him 


at all about two hours, but waited. And was grievous, and 
the power of the Lord came upon me at last in great fear and trem- 
bling, yet I believed and was moved to arise up and take the boy 
by the hand and say, ‘ In the name and power of God that raised 
Jesus from the dead, rise, stand up and walk, and if thou believe 
thou art made whole,’ The boy stood up, but should have gone 
he failed and sat down again, and E B. and I was troubled. And 
yet the Lord doth evidence to me still it was his word ; but because 
of the——I am pressed down,” 
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long periods of excruciating agony. George Fox 
says, ““I was moved to lay my hand upon him and 
desired the Lord to rebuke his infirmity, and the 
Lord’s power went through him, and his wife had 
faith, and was sensible of the thing, and he presently 
fell of a sleep.” Next day he was almost well, and 
“came 25 miles in a coach with us.” 

There is another narrative recorded by one John 
Taylor, of York, in which the “ faith’? element 
appears prominently. About 1662 he was travelling 
in the West Indies, in the ministry, and in the island 
of Nevis, where he stayed three weeks, he found a 
daughter of a Friend, William Fifield, dying—the 
doctor and others with her, expecting her departure. 
He went to the bedside and stooped down, asking the 
girl ‘‘if she had so much faith as to believe that she 
might recover.’’ She was too far gone to speak, but 
at length she said, ‘‘ Yea.” John Taylor kneeled 
down and prayed for her “in the power of Christ 
Jesus our Lord’; and presently the girl sat up in 
bed and spoke “ pretty heartily.”” Next morning 
she “got up and walked out, and took her fowls, 
and made some other provisions to send to the ship 
for my voyage.” (From A Short Recital, etc., 1710, 
pp. 32 ff) 

It has been suggested (as by Rev. J. M. Thompson 
in his book Miracles in the New Testament) that the 
works of healing recorded in the Gospels are quite 
believable as due to “ faith healing,” while the so- 
called “nature miracles’’ (such as the feeding of 
the five thousand) are not. I am not myself disposed 
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to consider this a really valuable classification. Even 
if we knew what “faith healing’ means, which is 
certainly not the case—the suggested explanation is 
too much like the popular one “ put it down to 
electricity,’ or ‘‘to animal magnetism ’’—the ques- 
tion still confronts us, Why do some people possess 
the power to evoke in some sick folks the needed 
faith, while others wholly lack it ? There can be no 
doubt, I think, looking at these narratives as a whole, 
that the personality of the “agent ’’ counts for at 
least as much as, and probably for a good deal more 
than, the personality of the “‘ patient.”” We have to 
recognize that some people, in very close communion 
with the spiritual world, do possess the power, 
under certain conditions, of releasing hidden supplies 
of spiritual energy, which may flow through them 
into others, bringing new life and healing efficacy. 
We remember, for example, the case of the ailing 
woman who was healed by touching the Lord’s 
garment, when He “ perceived that the power pro- 
ceeding from him had gone forth.” (Mark v. 30.) 
It is a very important question whether we ought 
to regard such power as quite abnormal, and only 
to be expected to manifest itself in times of intense 
religious experience, like the early days of Christianity, 
and of Quakerism, or whether it ought rather to be 
expected, at least in some degree, as a normal 
accompaniment of Christian living. For my own 
part, though I have but little experience of such 
things myself, I am driven to believe that we miss 
much of the full powers and blessings of the spiritual 
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order into which our Christianity ought to lift us, 
through our want of faith and childlike obedience. 
We too readily assume that what we call “ the 
natural order” is all there is. We must not indeed, 
suppose that ‘‘ the natural order’ is undivine, that 
God does not manifest Himself in the ordinary pro- 
cesses of Nature. As our Lord said, it is the heavenly 
Father who clothes the lilies and feeds the birds of 
the air. Life is ultimately one; the physical and 
the spiritual, as we call them, are not water-tight 
compartments of being, though for ordinary purposes 
of thought and speech we have to distinguish them. 
It is not really sense to take for granted that our 
“natural’”’ life is shut up to the operation of purely 
physical forces, and that the “ spiritual’ cannot alter 
it. The spiritual order does influence it, every time 
we choose rightly in the conflict between good and 
evil, and put our choice into action. Things happen 
in the physical world through the agency of a person 
in touch with God and righteousness, which would 
not happen if he were not so. It should be quite 
easy for us to believe and expect that soul should 
influence body in ways to which as yet we have no 
clue ; and we ought not to set arbitrary limits either 
to the power over the physical world that may be 
possessed by a soul which by prayer and faith and 
obedience has the key to unlock the Divine resources, 
or to the extent to which these tides of spiritual 
refreshing! can overflow the limits of a single 


11It will, I hope, be recognized that in all cases where I use such 
words as ‘‘ flow,”’ “ power,” “energy,” I am using them as con- 
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personality, and bring help and healing to other 
souls. 

But two things need to be borne in mind. The 
physical order is in part known to us, and we have 
learnt something of its laws, The inflow of spiritual 
force into the physical order does not contradict or 
contravene these laws, any more than the raising of 
a weight in my hand contradicts the law of gravitation. 
We cannot expect that such inflowing will make us 
independent of the laws of physical health: that if 
we undermine our constitutions by self-indulgence or 
overwork we can trust to ‘‘spiritual healing” to 
set things right. The very condition of receiving 
power is that we should be in harmony with the 
will of God; and the laws of the physical order are 
part of the manifestation of that will. 

The second caution is this. The laws of the 
spiritual order are much less known to us than those 
of the physical; indeed we scarcely have a glimpse 
of them. We do not know in the least why the power 
seems at times to flow and at times to be withheld. 
Not, we may be sure, for any arbitrary or insufficient 
reasons; there are doubtless definite causes, but 
they are hidden from us. This is clearly the truth 
that Fox and his friends had hold of, when (as we 
have seen) they were unwilling to proceed in the 
attempt to heal without inward indication that it 
was right for them, in the particular circumstances, 
to do so. This was their way of getting into right 


venient metaphors, and not as tying myself to the idea of a physical 
or quasi-physical force, 
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relations with conditions which intellectually they 
could not grasp. It is probably for want of this 
endeavour to seek for guidance, and for lack of 
experience of its reality, that spiritual healing is so 
often attended by disappointing failures. There 
seems to me to be a real work for Friends here. 

Such guidance most Christians profess (at least in 
some measure) to believe in. The Society of Friends 
made the venture, and alone among the churches 
still makes it, of basing its whole church polity on 
the possibility of this inward guidance; and this 
venture has not been in vain. But I suspect that, 
had our faith and obedience remained at the George 
Fox level, we might have used to much greater 
advantage the opportunity to enter for ourselves, 
and perhaps to help others, into a larger experience 
of the freedom, power, and blessing of the spiritual 
order. 


IX 


MENTAL HEALING AND DIVINE GRACE 


THE influence of Mind over Body is now so generally 
recognized that the point needs no labouring. If we 
hold to the ideal of the ‘‘ mens sana in corpore sano,” 
we understand that the tenant can give quality to 
the house no less than the house to the tenant. A 
lovely soul will beautify the features of even the 
plainest face, just as evil passions mar the fairest. 
Everyone knows that the emotions of fear, anxiety 
and worry often upset the digestion, while a serene 
and tranquil mind favours healthy functioning. At 
the same time, most of us have doubtless been 
impressed with the slightness of the control over 
bodily health that can be exercised by the conscious 
will. Many who are troubled with sleeplessness know 
that the only hope of getting to sleep is to forget all 
about it. In this and other fields it often seems as 
though the exercise of will-power either has no effect 
at all, or acts in the opposite direction to that desired. 
Hence M. Coué puts the will into sharp antagonism 
with what he calls “‘ the imagination ’’’—a term not 
very appropriate, since he means an exercise of the 
mind of which we are not conscious. It is well 
168 
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known now that a very large part of our mental life 
goes on below the “threshold ’”’ of consciousness— 
as when we search for the solution of a problem that 
baffles us, and it suddenly slips into our thoughts, 
perhaps after sleep, when we are engaged on some- 
thing else. It is clear that, somewhere deep down 
in us, the mind has gone on with the task and has 
succeeded where conscious effort failed. Our “‘mind,” 
therefore, must be taken to include an unknown depth 
of ‘‘sub-consciousness,”’ above which lies, as it were 
the topmost layer, our conscious life of feeling, 
thinking and willing. 

Now it appears to be certain that it is the sub- 
conscious part of the mind which is in the closest 
relation to the bodily functions. Just as full con- 
sciousness uses the brain as its organ, so the sub- 
conscious uses (probably) not only the brain and 
spinal cord but the “ sympathetic ’’ nervous system 
which controls the heart, the blood-vessels, the 
digestive tract and so forth. And if an idea can be 
effectively impressed on the sub-conscious mind, it 
frequently tends to work itself out through this 
bodily mechanism. Such an idea is known as a 
‘“‘ suggestion.”” When a person is hypnotized, the 
conscious mind is for the time asleep or in abeyance, 
and the sub-conscious holds the field. Such a person 
is temporarily under the influence of any “ suggestion”’ 
the hypnotizer chooses to make; and, in response 
to it, may do things that the normal person could 
hardly do at all. Moreover, a suggestion that the 
hypnotized person will, after the return of normal 
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consciousness, act in a certain way very often fulfils 
itself{—the person being quite unaware that he is so 
acting for any reason other than that he chooses to 
do so. It is obvious that for this reason hypnotism 
offers a very valuable field for curative treatment— 
as also it may be a terribly dangerous weapon in 
the hands of an unscrupulous practitioner. 

But it is not only in the hypnotic state that 
‘“‘suggestion’’ works. Probably all of us can receive 
‘“‘ suggestions,” even in the waking state, though some 
persons are far more “ suggestible”’ than others. 
A distinguished physician, whose experience had been 
largely with the insane, once told me he believed that 
something like three-quarters of the cures attributed 
to drugs are really due to suggestion. A great part 
of the work of a good doctor is to convey the right 
kind of suggestion to the sub-conscious minds of his 
patients. He does this largely by his own demeanour, 
by assuring the patient that he understands what is 
the matter and can help, and by the medicine he 
orders. If in these and other ways the sub-conscious 
mind is impressed with the idea of recovery, half the 
battle is won. We may go further, and say that many 
of the truly wonderful cures wrought by Faith Healing 
and by Christian Science are due to suggestion of 
this kind. Where conscious effort and even ordinary 
medicine fail, these agencies are often able to effect 
a cure because they convey to the sub-conscious 
mind of the sufferer the right suggestion. And the 
work of M. Coué is chiefly remarkable in that he has 
shown us a method by which we can (in many cases 
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at least) convey it to ourselves without any outside 
aid. He tells us to repeat over, for about twenty 
times just before going to sleep (when the conscious 
mind is giving up control and the sub-conscious is 
coming to the fore), such a formula as, ‘“‘ Day by day, 
and in every way, I am getting better and better.” 
He says that it is not needful to attend much to 
what we are saying, or to think of the particular 
ailments for which we desire a cure; and, if we fall 
asleep during the process, so much the better. 
Some who have persisted long enough with this 
method of “ self-suggestion ’’ appear to have derived 
great benefit from it, even in the face of initial dis- 
belief and an apparent utter inability to receive 
suggestions. They have found not only that bodily 
ailments gradually disappear, but that persistent 
depression gives place to cheerfulness of spirit. It 
does not seem to be at all ~eedful for success that a 
person should be hypnotizable or of a “ psychical”’ 
or mystical temperament. And I venture on the 
further hint that perhaps it affords an easy method 
of applying ‘‘ absent treatment ” to friends in whose 
health we are interested: by the substitution of the 
words ‘“‘ we are”’ for “I am,” with special thought 
of those persons. There is certainly strong ground 
for belief in the reality of “ telepathic’’ influences. 
My first thoughts, when I read a book by M. 
Coué, was one of regret that the method recommended 
appeared to have nothing to do with prayer or faith 
or any thought of God. I am told that Coué himself 
is a sincerely religious man, but that he deliberately 
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left religion out because he wished the method to 
be tried by all, whether believers or otherwise. 
Perhaps he is right in doing so, and I judge that we 
who are believers can very easily put the method on 
to a religious basis and shall find great benefit in 
doing so. Why not repeat such a formula as “ The 
power of God can heal, and His life is an overcoming 
life’? ? This would not arouse antagonism from 
“‘common sense,” as Coué’s formula does when all 
the indications are that we are not “‘ getting better.” 
It is easy to couple with such a method a prayer of 
thanksgiving that the Divine power is always with us 
to help, if only we can receive it, to ask that all 
obstacles to its working in us, whether conscious or 
unconscious, may be removed, and that God’s help 
and blessing may be with us in finding and using the 
best means for their removal. We need not think of 
“ auto-suggestion ”’ as a substitute for Divine healing, 
any more than most of us now think of Evolution as 
a substitute for Divine creation. In both cases what 
we have got is simply a little new light on the way 
in which the Divine power works. 

One advantage of the theory of Suggestion is that 
it links together different ways in which healing is 
experienced. It appears to underlie much of ordinary 
medicine, and it probably indicates the chief basis 
of the cures undoubtedly wrought by Christian 
Science, and by “‘ faith,’ as at Lourdes. What it 
does not explain is why certain persons appear to 
have a special gift of conveying to others effective 
suggestions, or of evoking the necessary faith. The 
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nature and origin of the qualities we vaguely call 
“genius ’’ still elude us. But we are coming to see, 
more and more clearly, that the Divine power does 
not usually work apart from human channels, whether 
of healers or healed ; and that the partial discovery 
of these channels is not in the least a negation of 
the Divine energy that flows through them. I 
suppose that our Christian Science friends will object 
to any doctrine that appears to make the facts of 
their experience independent of the special theories 
(the non-existence of matter and evil and so forth) 
on which these facts are thought to rest. But 
many of us find these theories impossible of belief, 
while the facts stare us in the face; with other facts, 
equally remarkable, which do not depend on the 
theories. It doesnot seem wise torefuse toaccept the 
work of God unless we are sure that it comes in some 
special or miraculous manner. There are “diversities 
of gifts,” but it is “the same Spirit ’’ that works 
through all. We must enlarge our thoughts of 
“the Grace of God”’ to include, as it certainly did 
in the Apostle’s mind, the healing of the body as 
well as the salvation of the sin-sick soul. 

In our Lord’s ministry the two were very closely 
connected, and it would seem that He hardly thought 
of them apart. The first words He addressed to 
the paralytic boy let down into the midst of the crowd 
were, ‘‘ Son, thy sins are forgiven thee.’’ He spoke 
of a woman who could not straighten her back as 
one ‘‘ whom Satan hath bound.” He clearly thought 
of disease, as of sin, as something alien to the beauty 
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and harmony and purity of His Father’s world. This 
may be a difficult thought for some of us who have 
been taught that the germs of disease lie deeply 
embedded in the natural world, and are inclined to 
think they must be a part of the order of nature as 
it came from God. And yet we have hints of a strife, 
even in nature, between the germs of disease and the 
‘“‘ phagocytes ” which, in health, are ever destroying 
them. 

These mysteries we cannot at present solve, but 
it may help us to observe how our Master, in His 
healing work, made abundant use of what we now 
call ‘“‘ suggestion.””’ He anointed the eyes of the 
blind, and touched the tongue of a stammerer, with 
saliva which was believed to have a healing power. 
He frequently laid His hands on the sick, and even 
touched a leper. The much-debated entry of the 
legion of devils into the herd of swine may probably 
have been intended as a powerful suggestion to the 
lunatic that they had really gone and were destroyed. 
A man, He said, is of more value than a sheep, and 
perhaps to Him one human soul was worth more 
than even two thousand pigs—though we cannot 
doubt that to Him, as to His follower Francis of 
Assisi, even pigs were dear. 

A. word may be added as to the relation between 
Divine Grace and human Faith. Need we too rigidly 
distinguish the Grace that is ever round about us, 
seeking entrance, that it may purify sin-stained lives, 
lift up those that are bowed down, invigorate them 
and give strength for service, from the Faith that 
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admits it and makes it our own? Are they not 
rather two sides of one right relation between God 
and man? May we not say that Grace is the Divine 
side of faith, and that faith is the human side of 
Grace? Of one thing we may be sure: that God’s 
Grace does not act upon us mechanically or coercively; 
it does not weaken our own personality, but raises 
it to a higher power and efficiency. ‘“‘ Work out your 
own salvation, for it is God that worketh in you.” 


xX 
HEALTH AND THE WILL OF GOD 


Is pain and illness always contrary to the will of 
God, or is it sent (or permitted) in order that a greater 
good may through it be achieved than would be 
possible without it? This is by no means a merely 
speculative question; it is a very practical one for 
all believers in God who are faced with pain and 
trouble, in their own lives or in the lives of others. 
If we assume that the highest good for man is complete 
dedication to the will of God, it is essential that he 
should have some light on what the will of God is— 
what conditions are in accord with it and what are 
not. The modern movements towards “ spiritual 
healing’ mostly involve the assumption that the 
Divine purpose is that we should be always in perfect 
health of soul and mind and body ; if we are uncertain 
about this, we cannot with full confidence lay hold 
of the healing power of God. 

The question is, of course, one aspect of the problem 
of Evil in the world, a problem which faces any 
theistic interpretation of the universe; as indeed it 
faces anyone who believes that the world is constituted 
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on rational lines—that it has some meaning and 
purpose which we can (even if dimly) discern. And, 
so far as I know, it has always defied and still defies 
the attempt to solve it intellectually. Recognizing 
the probable futility of such attempts, we yet are 
driven to wrestle with the problem as best we may, 
and if partial light comes to any of us we may do 
well to share it. 

Of moral evil, or Sin, the Christian is (I take it), 
whatever some Calvinists may have held, bound to 
say unequivocally that it is wholly outside the 
Divine will: it is a partial thwarting of God’s purpose; 
it is what ought not to be and ought never to have 
been. It is what has turned the harmony for which 
the world was made into a discord that horrifies us 
just in proportion as our inward ears are sensitive 
to the Divine music. But the case seems less clear 
with physical evil like pain and disease. The roots 
of this lie very deep indeed in the constitution of 
the world: disease itself is now believed to be mainly 
caused by micro-organisms which, to all appearances, 
are simply living out their own life in the bodies of 
the plants or animals they infest. A great doctor, 
reminded by the friend of a patient of ‘ the healing 
power of Nature,” once replied, “ Nature? Why, 
she’s trying to put him in his coffin.” This was 
certainly a one-sided statement, for even Nature 
provides the “phagocytes”? in the blood which 
wage war upon the germs of disease ; we can hardly 
discover, by mere observation of Nature, a uniform 
or consistent purpose, whether bad or good. And, 
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even in the case of moral evil, its roots lie so far back 
that it often seems to be an essential part of the 
constitution of the universe. Watch the conflict in 
any hedgerow, where innumerable plants of many 
kinds are struggling with one another for light and 
air. Or, still more pertinently, the ‘‘ parasitic ” 
habit by which many plants and animals maintain 
their own life at the expense of others. 

“Nature,” as Tennyson wrote, “ lends evil dreams.” 
And, the more we ponder, the more it seems, at 
times, as though the God of redeeming love revealed 
by Jesus Christ was at some sort of strife with Himself 
as the Creative Power in Nature. The God of Nature 
seems to be responsible for the evil of the world as 
well as for the good—unless, like the Manichzans, 
we try to trace the former to a rival diabolic agency ; 
and even then the roots of good and evil are so 
inextricably intertwined that we cannot separate 
them. H. G. Wells was so impressed with this that 
(in his book God the Invisible King) he refused the 
name of God to the “ Veiled Being” concealed in 
Nature, and would use it only for the finite, struggling, 
redeeming power of love and goodness that he found 
revealed in man—to him no mere abstraction, but 
an unseen and personal Reality, closely akin to Him 
whom we Christians call the Living Christ. 

An intellectual solution to this puzzle appears, as 
already said, to be wholly out of our reach. If we 
ask for the verdict of man’s religious experience, the 
answer is I believe that it requires both conceptions 
of God—of God as the infinite creative and sustaining 
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power of the universe, and of God as struggling with 
evil and overcoming it. God, as W. E. Hocking says 
in his great book, The Meaning of God in Human 
Experience, has to be thought of for some purposes 
as Law and for other purposes as Person. And, in 
all the Christian centuries, it has been recognized by 
the great majority of thoughtful Christians that the 
idea of God involves some inner differentiation, that 
He cannot be adequately conceived as bare formal 
Unity. Directly Christians began to ‘‘ confess Jesus 
Christ as Lord,” they were compelled at the same time 
to recognize, as in the Fourth Gospel, that ‘‘ My 
Father is greater than I.” For Paul the One God 
included, without any violation of His unity, ‘“‘ One 
Lord, Jesus Christ.’”’ The simpler Sabellian view, 
which identified Christ with the one God, the Church 
ruled out as ‘“‘ heresy,” and indeed it does not explain 
the facts. If, on the other hand, we try to think of 
two Divine wills, one of which includes evil and the 
other excludes it, this will not do either—it is pure 
irrational polytheism. What can be the nature of 
an inner differentiation which does not destroy the 
Divine unity, it is beyond our blurred vision even to 
guess; but a simile lately suggested by Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer is suggestive. Dr. Schweitzer writes 
thus : 


“The God who is known through philosophy and 
the God whom I experience as Ethical Will do not 
coincide. They are one; but how they are one, I 
do not understand. .. Let me express it in a simile 
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There is an ocean—cold water without motion. In 
this ocean, however, is the Gulf Stream, hot water, 
flowing from the Equator towards the Pole. Inquire 
of all scientists how it is physically imaginable that 
a stream of hot water flows between the waters of 
the ocean, which, so to speak, form its banks, the 
moving within the motionless, the hot within the 
cold: no scientist can explain it. Similarly, there 
is the God of love within the forces of the universe 
—one with Him, and yet so totally different.” + 


We see how the consideration of a practical issue 
leads us direct into the profoundest mysteries of the 
universe, which we can in no way escape, and which 
some of us at least are bound to ponder. The prac- 
tical question is, Are we to think of pain and evil 
as within the Divine purpose, or as wholly outside it 
and inimical to it ? The Christian answer would seem 
to be that, if it is the one and only real God who is 
revealed in Christ, then the knowledge we have of 
God through Christ’s revelation of the Father is a 
deeper truth than any we can learn by scientific 
observation of the world. And faith means that we 
cling to this revelation as representing the inner 
Reality of things, in spite of appearances. We 
hold out, “as seeing Him who is invisible.” We 
shall not fatalistically resign ourselves to pain and 
trouble as inevitable and pre-determined by God for 
our good and the good of others. We may, indeed 


2A. Schweitzer, Christianity and the Religions of the World, pp. 
77-8. 
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be thankful for many evidences that pain and sorrow 
can, if rightly taken, work out a greater good; of 
this the Cross of Christ is the supreme manifestation. 
But the paradox is that evil only works out a greater 
good if it is treated as evil, and therefore as contrary 
to the will of God—if it is struggled with, and in His 
strength overcome. If it is accepted in the spirit 
of fatalism, and not wrestled with, it appears to have 
no good results; we might even conclude that, if 
evil works good, the more there is of evil the better 
it will be. 

The Christian attitude, then, for those who are 
faced with pain and illness, either in their own lives 
or in the lives of those they love, would seem to be 
to take the thought of God which has been brought to 
us by Jesus Christ as the deepest thought there is, 
in the faith that other seeming revelations of His 
nature will ultimately, though we may not see how, 
be reconciled with it. And therefore we shall believe 
that He is striving to overcome evil of every kind 
as Jesus overcame the physical and mental infirmities 
of His brethren; that His healing power is ever 
round about us, seeking entry into our lives, as it 
entered into the lives of those whom Jesus cured. 
But we shall also recognize that evil has so deeply 
entrenched itself in human life that even the Divine 
power cannot overcome it suddenly or all at once, 
and not without pain and sacrifice and the apparent 
loss of good; that our life is essentially a tragedy. 
That all evil is contrary to the Divine purpose, and 
will eventually be overcome, is the Christian’s 
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triumphant hope; but meanwhile we cannot get 
beyond the prayer of our Lord Himself: “If it be 
possible, let this cup pass away ; nevertheless not as 
I will, but as thou wilt.”’ The cup of death did not 
pass away, but, drunk with perfect love and self- 
sacrifice, it led on to the resurrection, and to the 
salvation of mankind. 
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